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YOUNG   MAN 

SEARCH  THE  WORLD  OVER  FOR  A  FARM, 
THEN  GO  TO  NEW  CASTLE,  UTAH 

'LAND  OF  THE  GIANT  SAGE" 

AND  BUY 

LAND,     of    which    there    is    none    better    in   the 
World. 

CLIMATE,  of  which  there  is  none  more  health- 
ful in  all  the  World. 

MARKETS,  by  rail  and  water  as    wide   as   the 
World. 

WATER  RIGHT,    good    to    the    end   of  the 

World. 

FOR  $60  PER  ACRE,  PAYABLE 
DURING  MANY  YEARS 

NEW  CASTLE  LAND  CO. 

921    BOSTON  BUILDING,    SALT   LAKE    CITY.   UTAH 


S.IY   THAT    VUU   .S.-JK     IT    IN    ITIF.   JUl   liNILIi    n\SI  KUCTUK 
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RACK  CONTAINING  144  SILVER  CUPS 


IS  YOUR 
WARD 
UP-TO- 
DATE? 

If  you  are  not 
using  the  Schaub 
Individual    Sacra- 


ment service  now  is  the  time  to  buy  it. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

DESERET  SUM  DAY  SCHOOL 
VNION  BOOK  STORE 


UU  SaST  SOUTH  TEMPLE 


SALT  LAKE  eiTY 


A 

1 

Special  Notice  to  Garment  Users 


It  is  reooniniended  and  advised  by  the  iiio.st 
particular  and  careful  buyers  of  L.  D.  S.  Gar- 
ments that  TEMPLE  BRAND  GARMENTS  be 
used  exclusively,  because  of  their  Huperlor 
quality,  fit  and  finish.  Be  sure  nhen  mak- 
ing your  purchases  to  look  carefully  in  the 
neck  of  garments  for  the  n-ords  TEMPLE 
BRAND,  found  Immediately  below  the  ap- 
proved label.  If  they  are  not  tliere,  the  gar- 
ment is  not  the  APPROVED  TEMPLE 
BRAND,  manufactured  exclusively  by  the  Salt 
Lake  Knitting  Works  for  the  better  class  of 
trade  and  discriminating  purchasers..  If  your 
local  dealer  does  not  handle  TEMPLE  BRAND 
Garments  send  your  orders  to  SALT  LAKE 
KNITTING  STORE,  70  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City. 
Postage  free  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Prices  as  folIo\'\s: 
Best  grade  of  combed  cotton,  Best  Grade  Sea  Island  Mercer- 
gauze   wetnrht    $1.00  tzed,    light    weiglit 2.00 


Best  grade  of  combed  cotton, 
light    weight    1.25 

Superior  cotton,  nableached, 
medium   vreight    1.25 

Superior  cotton,  bleached,  die- 
dium    w^elght    1.60 

Superior  cotton,  nikbleached,  ex- 
tra   heavy    weight 1.S0 

Best  Grade  Sea  Island  Lisle, 
gauze    weight    1.50 

Best  grade  combed  cotton, 
heavy    Tvefght.    fleeced 1.76 


Wash     Shrunk     Part     Wool,    me- 
dium   weight    2.00 

Wash       Shrunk       Merino       Wool, 

hea\T    weight    2.25 

Wash    Shrunk    Utah   Wool,    extra 

heavy   weight    3.00 

Wash      Shrunk      Imported      Part 

Wool,  light  weight,  extra  floe  3.00 
Pure    Australian    Wool,    medium 

weight      4.00 


Remember  that  postage  Is  free,  also  that  there  is  no  substitution  for 
Temle  Brand  Garments,  and  If  yon  are  not  wearing  them  now  you  will 
some  day.      Then   regret    not   having  done  so  before. 

SALT  LAKE  KNITTiNG  STORE    70  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City 


Say  that  vou  saii   it  ix  iiir  mi  lxile  instructor 


TIliM  In  II  iiioiiih  for  Uoo- 
relitioii. 

Aofc»N.si>rieM  to  iiiiike  your 
fisliiujL^  outfit  eoiiiiilete  ivlll 
be  found  in  our  Sporting 
Uepsirtnient. 

iinr>   South   Stnte   St.    ... 


K:NUr>S^O]VS  Bra,,  and  Machine  Work 


We  carry  a  full  line  of 
FlMlilns  Tackles,  Yale  Bicy- 
cles, and  Baseball  Goods. 

A  fully  equipped  shop  for 
all  kinds  of  repairing. 


Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


113  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 


Utah  Ama trice 


ROOM  I  UPSTAIRS 


Found.  Cut  and  Polished  in  Utah.      A  beautiful  stone  of  light  to  dark  green  color  with  brown 
matiu.    Send  for  card  of  ring  sizes.    Watch  and  Jewelry  repairing.     Fraternity  pin.  made  to  order 


Price  $4.00 


Manufacturins  Jeweler 


E.  J.  Leiff 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


THE  ELECTROTONE 


UTAH'S 
ELECTRIC  HEELER 

For  treatment  of  Rh:umatism,  Backache.  Paralysis,  Con- 
stipation, Nervousne.-s,  Weakened  Abdominal'  Muscles 
Poor  c'fT""^^""'  °™'°'"  *°"  Pelvic  Organs  and 

ELECTROTONE  COMPANY 

Phone  No    315  M  MDERAY,   UTAH 


Special    rates    by 


Rates — $1    per    day    and   up. 
the    week    or   month. 

Fifty    rooms    with    bath;    100    rooms,    single    or 
en  suite. 

HOTEL  JAMES 

STRICTLY     MODERN  EUROPEAN 

.Tames  Stevenson,   Prop.  Phone  Ex.   685 

1«7  S.  Main   Street,  Salt  ake  City 


SHORTHAND    AND    TYPEWRl TIXG 

Gatrell's  Unique  School  of  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting 

415  Atlas  Bldgr.  Wasatch  233 


The  Type- 
writer of 
least  office 
ridion 


f: 


JUST  SAY 

"ROYAL  CRYSTAL" 

TO  YOUR  GROCER 


Ball  Bearing.Long  Wearing 
Irritabilit>   and  nervousness  are  conta- 
gjoi's— so    much    so    that    one    overtired, 
dissatisfied  girl  may  disorganize   the  en- 
tire force. 

Pounding  an  inferior  typewriter  will 
"get  on  the  nerves"  of  an  operator  and 
breed  discord. 

Proper  working  tools  insure  against 
trouble  with  office  help.  Executives 
whose  operators  use 

The  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bro.  Typewriter 

know  that  tliis  is  so  because  it  runs  with 
the  least  noise,  least  effort  and  least  nerve 
strain. 

When  you  look  into  its  mechanical  con- 
struction and  especially  its  system  of  ball 
bearings,  ynu  will  understand  why  this 
is  so. 

Write  lot  Free  look  eirinc  ferVier  •xplinition 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriting  Co. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  Syracuse,   N.   Y. 
Saft   Lake   City   Office,  37»  S,   Main   Street. 


SAy  TnAT   you  SAW   II    IN    IHH  JUybt\7LE  INSIKUCJOK 


Res.  Phone  Was.  861. 


DR.  MARY  GAMBLE, 
Osteopath. 


Phone  Was.  1870. 


Office,  516-17  Terapleton  Bldg. 
Salt  Lake  City. 


DR.  ROBERT  W.  HALL, 
Pyorrhea  Specialist. 

816  Kearns  Bldg.  Salt  Lake  City. 


Specialist 


DAVID  H.  LEWIS,  M.  D. 

1008   Walker  Bank   Building. 

EYE,  EAR,  NOSE,  THROAT. 
Glasses  Fitted. 

Phones:      Office   Was.    5281:    Res.,   Was.    5090 

DR.  G.  A.  GAMBLE 
Osteopath 


IlooniN    (>07-S-!l 
jMclntyre  Bids., 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


DR.  J.  F.  IRVINE, 
Dentist. 


Office  Phone,  Was.   5805. 
Res.  Phone,  3471-R. 


505  Judge  Bldg. 
Salt  Lake  City. 


A.  E.  WALTHER, 

CmilOl'IlACTOR. 
Clilropractic  adustments  will  secure  results  after 
other  systems  have  failed.  Nerves  pinched  be- 
tween the  spinal  bones  cause  95  per  cent  of  all 
diseases.  Free  examination  will  convince  you  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  Chiropractic  method  of  locat- 
ing and  removing  the  cause  of  disease.  Litera- 
ture explaining  Chirnprnctic  sent  free  by  request. 
235  S.  Main  St.,  Suite  303,  Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 


BOSTON  DENTAL  PARLORS. 

Reasonable  Prices.  Honest  Work. 

126  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Phone    Was.    842. 


DR.  F.  S.  THOME, 
Dentist 


409    Templeton    Building, 
(Opposite  Hotel  Utah) 


W.  B.  RUSHMER, 
Manufacturing  Optician, 

IS  NOW  LOCATED 

At  58  East  Broadway. 

Next  to  Keith-O'Brien  Co. 


FRITZ  KLINNER, 
Wig-maker. 


Manufacturer   of   Wig 
Braids,  Etc., 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


s.   Toupees,    Watch   Chains 
from  human  hair. 


153  Main   St.,  Salt   Lake  City. 

Combings  made-up  to  order. 


m-mM^®^MB^ 


The  Latest 

Jewel 
Buttons 

Warranted   silver   filled,   will    not   rust:    made   of 
one   piece   and    cannot   break;    set    with    genuine 
i.-nported    Rliinestones.      For    sewing    on    waists, 
sleeves,    lace    collars,   jabots,    hair   ribbons. 
25c   PER   DOZ.   POSTPAID 
P.  W.  DUNYON  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City*  Utah. 


A.  J.  WIGGINS  AND  COMPANY, 
Photographers. 

Commercial  and  Architectural.  Banquets  and 

Social   Events  made   by  smokeless  Process. 

316-318  Templeton  Bldg.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Phone  Wasatch   6711. 


Special    Rates   to   all    Clubs,    Sunday    Schools    and 
Church  Societies 

AMUNDSEN  PHOTO   STUDIOS 
Artistic  Portraiture 

FineNt  and  DeMt  Eiiulppcd  Studio  In  (he  City 

249   So.  Main   St.     I'hone  Was.   950 


PATENTS 


To  patent   inventions,   register   lr:nlc   m:iiks  or 
(■(iiiyriKht.'!.   see 

.1.    ^I.   'illOM  \S 
:iOS    Kail    SuviliKX    A    TrUNt    llldg.,   .S;ii(    l.iiki-    <.1(.t 


.T.  Stokes,  .Jr.  L.  Loralne  Bagley 

Phone    Was.    4949 


STOKES  &  BAGLEY 
Attorneys-at-Law 

->i:i-r>l  l-.'.l  l-ii    'I'ciiiplvlon    llldK.,    Siill     Luke    City 


CYRUS  G.  GATRELL 
Attorney-at-Law 

Phone   Wasatch    2933 
413-414   Atlaa   llioek,  S:il)    I.nke   City,   Utah 


Parcel  Post 
System 


MAKES  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  PEOPLE  LIVING  AWAY 
FROM  SALT  LAKE  CITY  TO  HAVE  THEIR 
SHIRTS,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS  PROPERLY 
LAUNDERED. 

WE  ARE  SATISFACTORILY  SERVING  A  GREAT 
MANY  BY  THIS  SYSTEM. 

WRITE  TO-  US  AND  WE  WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO 
QUOTE  PRICES  AND  GIVE  YOU  INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  SHIPMENTS. 


Troy  Laundry 

18  East  Broadway,  Salt  Lake  Glty 


Designers 

Dressmakers 

Madam  Elouise  and  Sister 

Formerly 

of  New  York  City 

Suite  7  and  8 
261  So.  Main  St. 

Salt  Lake  City 

MARINELLO 

Sanitary  Hair   Dressing 
PARLORS 

Our     plan     of     Sterilization     Guarantees 
Protection. 

Treatments:    Electrolysis. 

Wrinkle  Treatment. 

Acne  Treatment. 

Instantaneous  Bleaching. 

Methine  Treatment. 

Astringent  Mask. 
Phone  Was.  2591.         Mabel  Foley.  Prop. 


42  E.  Fourth  South, 


Salt  Lake  City. 


CompleteBiqSgBALLOutfit 


i^insBf 


FREE 

It  will  not  coht  you  one  cent  to 
ou.i  a  lino  bapi.!,.-!]!  outfit,  in- 
cluaiiif?  a  COMPLETE  SUIT. 
cap,  shirt,  pants  and  belt;  Chest 
IVotector,  hca^-y  wire,  padded 
Mask,  Catchcr'y  fllitt  or  Field- 
er's Glove,  Junior  League  Ball. 
Ash  Bat,  etc.  Well  nrndo  ana 
durable.  JuFt  order  20  packapca 
(loldeyrd  nr(  ill*^,  sell  at  lOe  a 
pkp.  scud  v\^<^-l  \v)irn  collected, 
petoiitlit  I'IMIC.  Kvtraprcscnt 
of  BASEBALL  CURVER  if  you 
oidernow.  Wo  trust  you  and 
tnK-e  back  all  vou  cannot  sell. 
I  NATIONAL  GIFT  COMPANY 
:    Church  St.,  Elmira,N.Y. 


RAISE   PIGEONS 


THEY  PAY  DOLLARS  WHILE 
CHICKEXS    PAY    CENTS 

The  young,  20  to  25  days  old.  sell  for  40  to  60 
cents  each  (according  to  the  season).  The 
city  markets  are  always  clamoring  for  tliein. 

Elifli  pair  *»f  Pigeon.*!  \\\\l  raise 

IS  to  -2  young  a  year. 
They  will  clear  you,  above  all   expenses,  $5.00 
a  year  per  pair.     They  breed  tlie  entire  year. 
Twenty  minutes  daily  will  care  for  100  pairs. 

.■\HvajN  penned  up  ont  of  llie  wny 

Very   Niiisill  spaee  required. 
,MI   this  is  fully  explained   in   tliis  month's  is- 
sue  of  our  Journal:   send   for   it;   price   10   cts. 

Reliable  Squab  Journal,  Versailles,  Mo. 
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THE  LITTLE  PIONEER 

By   MAUD  BAGCARLEY 

Boy  -little  boy— of  the  long  ago  time. 
With  courage  bold  and  faith  sublime, 
Thou  didst  leave  thy  play  in  eager  haste 
To  follow  thy  sire  across  the  waste  — 
Vast  trackless  waste,  so  drear  and  wild- 
Pioneer  hero,  thou  little  child  f 

A  child  shall  lead,  says  the  Good  Book  true. 
Yes,  brave,  high  deeds  a  child  may  do! 
Thy  freckled  face  a-shine  with  joy 
Inspires  the  soul,  O,  pioneer  boy. 
Who  manfully  with  cheerful  heart 
Unknowing  played  a  knightly  part: 
Performed  with  grace  thy  meed  of  toil; 
And  illness  hunger,  danger  knew; 
For  this  a  nation  honors  you. 

For,  ever  Cod's  most  holy  plan 
Hath  need  of  thee— thou  little  man  — 
And  thus  thy  small  feet  press 
The  sands  of  every  wilderness. 
Then  keep  thy  spirit,  loyal,  true. 
Thy  heart  and  body  un defiled 
'Til  God  shall  call  thee,  little  child. 
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The  Last  Supper. 

B\  L.  Frank  Brantiiis:. 


FOREWORD. 


It  seems  that  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  human  recollection,  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  humanity  has  been  to  surround 
itself  with  the  comforts  and  the  orna- 
ments of  life.  It  appears  to  be  a  law  of 
nature  that  those  who  most  enjoy  life 
are  those  who  most  thoroughly  absorb 
and  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  every- 
thing around  them.  They  seem  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  working  bee  that 
extracts  the  nectar  of  sweetness  from 
the  flowers  of  field  and  forest  to  be  ab- 
sorbed again  as  honey-sips  through 
the  cold  and  cheerless  winter. 

We  are  slowly  learning  that  to  most 
enjoy  life,  we  must  mix  both  imagin- 
ation and  sentiment  with  its  everyday 
practical  affairs  and  perplexities ; 
and  the  nearer  we  approach  that 
condition,  the  nearer  we  are  obeying 
the  injunction  of  Holy  Writ  that  "Man 
is  that  he  may  have  joy."  When  we 
hear  sweet  music  or  see  a  beautiful 
place  or  picture,  we  must  attune  our- 
selves to  that  inspiration  so  that  we 
may  be  thrilled  by  those  harmonies  and 
see  the  glories  of  that  handiwork.  This 
attuning  ourselves  with  the  beautiful, 
this  communion  with  the  ideal  is  the 
highest  development  of  which  the  hu- 
man soul  is  capable.  This  quality  of 
appreciation  transfigures  and  glorifies 


the  things  and  conditions  we  meet  in 
life  and  makes  of  us  truer  and  better 
men  and  women. 

In  the  Second  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City, 
we  have  been  favored  with  a  meet- 
ing house  that  is  beautiful  to  look  i:p- 
on,  and  comfortable  to  assemble  in ; 
and  we  are  adorning  it  with  fitting 
gems  that  will  surely  prove  rich  feasts 
for  the  soul.  How  often  have  we 
looked  with  extreme  pleasure  at  the 
art  window  in  the  east  end  of  this 
chapel  and  pronounced  it  magnificent ! 
And  now,  through  the  generous  cour- 
tesy of  Utah's  patriarchal  artist. 
Brother  Dan.  Weggeland,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  feast  our  eyes  upon  the  best- 
known  picture  that  this  world  has  pro- 
duced. They  both  appeal  to  our  imag- 
ination, and  the  better  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  them,  the  better  we  ad- 
mire them  and  the  more  we  know 
about  their  history  and  significance, 
the  more  they  impress  us. 

THE  LAST  SUPPER. 

We  are  told  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
was  a  contemporary  with  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo ;  that  he  was  born  in 
1452,  and  that  he  was  one  of  eleven 
children.  It  is  said  that  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  old  when  Michael  .\ngelo 
was  born,  and  thirty-one  years  of  age 
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when  Raphael  was  born,  lie  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  that  ever  lived.  He  had  a 
'-trong  physiqne  and  a  vigorous  intel- 
lect, and  as  to  elegance  in  dress  and 
]io!ish  in  manner  he  was  a  Beau  Brum- 
niel  and  Lord  Chesterfield  combined. 
It  made  no  difference  to  him  whether 
lie  talked  or  laughed,  danced  or  sang, 
painted  or  modeled,  wrote  poetry,  mu- 
sic or  scientific  treatises,  planned  ca- 
nals, designed  fortresses,  invented  div- 
ing or  flying  machines,  made  engines 
of  war  or  automatic  toys  for  the  pas- 
time of  royalty,  he  seemed  to  excel  in 
everything  he  undertook.  He  was  fas- 
tidious, dreamy,  impulsive,  procrastin- 
ating and  ambitious  of  being  a  social 
leader.  He  studied  everything  in  turn 
with  the  utmost  ardor  anil  finished 
nothing  he  began.  .\11  jjeople  courted 
him,  all  crafts  tempted  him,  and  his 
day  and  generation  idolized  him.  He 
saw  before  him  in  his  mental  ideals, 
summits  of  perfection  higher  than  it 
was  possible  for  human  tongue  to  de- 
scribe or  mortal  hand  to  construct. 

While  he  excelled  in  all  the  manly 
exercises  of  his  time,  and  while  he  led 
in  many  lines  of  human  endeavor,  we 
know  him  best  in  two  paintings  that 
he  left  us  as  a  legacy  of  his  skill  as 
an  artist.  It  is  conceded  that  while 
he  was  an  anatomist  and  a  physiologist 
of  rare  ability,  he  also  stands  highest 
in  that  order  of  intellectual  and  sci- 
entific painters  who  combined  the  pic- 
tures of  art  with  the  deepest  research 
into  its  laws. 

We  are  told  that  Raphael's  "Si.stine 
Madonna"  is  the  greatest  picture  in 
the  world,  because,  though  simple  in 
construction  and  character,  it  casts  a 
mysterious  spell  of  holiness  on  all  who 
see  it  and  causes  boisterous  voices 
to  hush  and  heads  tn  bow  in  reveren- 
tial prayer  before  its  magic  power. 

Michael  Angelo's  "Last  Judgment" 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  most  pre- 
tentious fresco  ever  painted,  being 
fifty-four  feet  long  and  forty-three  feet 
wide  and  containing  over  a  hundred 
more  than  life-sized  figures. 


When  we  consider  "The  Last  Sup- 
per," as  painted  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  there 
is  no  painting  in  all  the  world  so  well 
known  as  this.  Other  arrangements  of 
the  persons  of  this  event  have  been 
painted  by  some  of  the  world's  great- 
eft  artists,  but  the  arrangement  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  stamps  this  picture 
as  the  greatest  ever  painted  of  that 
tragic  scene  of  the  Savior's  life. 

Leonardo  was  forty-six  years  of  age 
when  he  painted  this  world-famous 
picture  on  the  plastered  walls  of  the 
n-onastic  dining  room  in  Milan,  Italy. 
After  several  years  of  intense  thinking 
on  this  subject,  he  put  in'two  vears  of 
hard  work  painting  this  picture,  yet  he 
never  considered  that  he  had  satisfac- 
torily finished  the  head  of  the  Savior. 
.Although  scarcely  a  remnant  remains 
of  the  original,  painted  more  than  -100 
\e.irs  ago,  the  spirit  of  Leonardo  still 
lives  in  that  patched  up  repainted  Ital- 
iin  picture.  There  is  still  something 
in  it  which  leaves  an  impression 
stronger  than  that  conveyed  by  any 
other  work  of  art. 

The  amazed  and  astonished  look,  the 
eager,  glancing  eye  and  the  profound, 
intense  emotion  on  every  face  showed 
liow  keenly  those  words  cut  when  the 
Sivior  said,  "There  is  one  among  you 
who  shall  betray  me."  And  yet,  while 
this  excited  group  of  men  crowded 
aiound  him,  each  doubting  himself  and 
.'■eeking  an  explanation  from  their 
Lord  and  Master  by  asking,  "Lord,  is 
it  I  ?"  He  sat  there  so  calmly  and  ma- 
jestically that  by  that  very  poise. 
Leonardo  has  bequeathed  to  us  the 
loftiest  ideal  of  the  Savior  that  art  has 
be:n  able  to  realize.  It  is  from  this 
ideal  that  we  get  the  clear,  oval  coun- 
tenance, the  long  hair  parted  in  the 
middle,  and  that  expression  of  gran- 
deur and  pensiveness  combined  with 
humility  and  power  that  gives  it  a 
sweetness  and  pathos  which  breathe 
the  very  airs  of  heaven.  His  bended 
head  and  downcast  eyes,  his  out- 
stretched arms  and  open  hands  speak 
with    the    eloquence    of    a    thousand 
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tong-ues.     Resigned  submission  seems 
traced  in  every  line. 

It  is  said  that  Leonardo  was  so  baf- 
fled when  he  attempted  to  paint  the 
Saviors'  head  and  eyes  that  after 
ivceks  of  thought  and  sketching  it 
seemed  that  he  could  not  attain  the 
ideal  he  saw  in  his  mind's  eye,  so  he 
inclined  the  head  and  dropped  the  lids 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  result  was  that 
instead  of  detracting"  from  the  face,  it 
added  an  almost  superhuman  glory  to 
that  beautiful  countenance.  Then  the 
right  hand  with  its  palm  turned  down 
and  averted,  seems  to  say,  "If  it  is 
possible,  let  this  cup  of  bitterness  pass 
from  me ;"  and  the  left  hand  with  up- 
turned and  receptive  palm  calmly  sug- 
gests "not  my  will,  O  Lord,  but  Thine 
be  done."  Of  all  the  ideal  pictures 
that  have  been  painted  of  the  Savior, 
tliis  comes  nearest  the  human  heart. 
Here  is  the  human  Savior  who  ate  and 
talked  and  worked  with  His  brethren. 

The  picture  softly  dissolves  into 
si^ace  and  the  light  streaming  through 
the  windows  simply  emphasizes  the 
features  and  brings  them  out  into  bold 
relief.  The  tonal  efifect  of  the  light 
pouring  into  the  half-darkened  room  is 
wonderful.  The  table,  the  dishes,  the 
table-cloth  with  its  worked  stripes  and 
tied  corners,  was  of  the  same  design 
and  pattern  as  those  the  monks  used 
in  the  dining  room  of  the  refectory  of 
the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  della  Gra- 
zic,  Milan,  on  the  walls  of  which  this 
picture  was  painted. 

From  this  band  of  chosen  followers 
it  is  possible  to  find  four  sets  of  broth- 
ers :  Peter  and  Andrew  ;  James,  the 
elder,  and  John ;  Philip  and  Bartholo- 
mew ;  and  Matthew,  Thomas  and 
James,  sons  of  Alpheus.  Two  sets  of 
these  men  stand  in  the  relationship  of 
father  and  son :  James,  the  minor,  and 
his  son  Jude;  and  Simon  Zelotes  and 
his  son  Judas  Iscariot.  Si.x  of  these 
a|)0Stles  were  cousins  of  Jesus :  James, 
John,  Thomas,  Matthew,  James,  the 
less,  and  Jude.  They  were  all  Galile- 
ans except  Simon  and  Judas  who  were 
Canaanites.  No  incident  is  recorded 
of  Simon  the  Canaanite,  or  James,  the 


less,  or  Jude  during-  the  ministry  of  the 
Savior  except  at  the  Last  Supper. 
Peter  and  John  were  men  of  unique 
endowments.  Peter,  John  and  Judas 
were  the  three  striking  characters. 
Peter,  James  and  John  were  called 
"the  Pillar  Apostles."  The  last  three 
were  the  only  ones  admitted' to  be  with 
the  Savior  at  the  raising  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jairus,  at  the  Transfiguration, 
and  at  Gethsemane. 

Leonardo  places  these  men  in  four 
groups  of  three  persons  each,  .two 
groups  on  each  side  of  the  Savior.  The 
group  to  which  the  artist  gave  the 
n^ost  thought  and  attention  is  Judas. 
Peter  and  John,  the  first  group  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Savior.  This  group 
signifies  vengeance,  while  the  group  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  Savior  shows 
horror  and  detestation. 

Peter,  the  zealous,  impetuous  apos- 
tle, who  was  the  leader  of  that  band 
of  twelve,  took  the  initiative  when  the 
Lord  uttered  those  memorable  words 
and  quickly  going  over  to  John,  put 
his  left  hand  on  John's  right  shoulder 
and  nervously  asked  "what  does  this 
mean?"  and  urged  John  to  ask  the 
Savior  who  the  traitor  was.  At  the 
same  time  he  accidentally  strikes  Judas 
in  the  ribs  with  the  handle  of  the 
knife  which  he  is  holding  in  his  right 
hand.  It  is  a  peculiar  coincidence 
that  Peter,  in  all  his  writings,  ex- 
horts the  Church  to  patience,  self- 
control,  spiritual  development  and  the 
observance  of  all  Christian  duties,  yet 
he  is  the  most  irrational,  and  excited 
member  of  the  group. 

Judas,  the  treasurer  of  the  quorum, 
is  liending  over  the  table,  holding  in 
his  right  hand  the  bag  of  money  be- 
longing to  the  Apostles,  and  as  Peter 
comes  up,  he  turns  to  look  at  him  with 
a  mixture  of  audacity  and  horror ;  antl 
as  Peter  accidentally  jabs  him  with  the 
handle  of  his  knife,  Judas  tips  the  salt 
cellar  over  which  forebodes  bad  luck, 
and  incidentally  in  this  confusion  he 
reaches  his  left  hand  over  towards  the 
dish  that  stands  in  front  of  the  Savior 
suggesting  the  text,  "whose  hand  is 
with  me  in  the  dish."     Judas  was  an 
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ambitious  man,  and  thought  that  some 
day  Jesus  would  become  a  poHtical 
power  in  the  land,  and  all  those  who 
were  prominently  associated  with  Him 
would  share  in  the  power  and  emolu- 
ments of  office.  As  time  went  on,  more 
money  came  in  to  the  treasury  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor.  And  as 
Judas  began  to  handle  larger  sums  of 
money,  he  was  tempted  to  appropriate 
some  temporarily  for  his  own  use, 
which  he  failed  to  return.  This  led  to 
covetousness,  unfaithfulness  and  em- 
bezzlement. For  a  long  time  he  con- 
cealed his  guilt,  but  at  the  Last  Supper 
he  was  astonished  when  he  learned 
that  the  Master  suspected  what  he  had 
done,  and  when  the  Lord  made  the  re- 
mark, "One  of  you  shall  betray  me," 
he  took  it  as  a  personal  affront.  After 
this  he  became  desperate,  and  not  car- 
ing what  the  result  would  be,  he  ar- 
ranged with  the  officers  to  put  the 
Savior  in  their  hands,  which  he  did 
with  the  tragic  salutation,  the  kiss.  The 
scriptures  do  not  record  what  followed 
in  the  confusion,  but  we  are  told  that 
Judas  repented,  carried  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  back  to  the  chief  priests 
and  confessed  his  sin  hoping  to  relieve 
his  mind,  but  the  tension  became  so  in- 
tense that  Judas  went  out  and  hung 
himself.  The  money  he  returned  to 
the  chief  priests  was  not  put  back  into 
the  treasury,  as  it  was  called  blood 
money,  but  was  used  to  buy  the  ground 
where  Judas  hung  himself  and  was 
converted  into  a  burial  lot  for  strang- 
ers and  those  who  were  too  poor  to  be 
taken  care  of  except  by  charity.  Ever 
since  that  time  such  burial  grounds 
have  been  known  as  "the  potter's 
field." 

John,  known  as  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,  one  of  the  Pillar  Apostles, 
who,  with  Peter  and  James,  was  the 
Savior's  most  intimate  friend  and  with 
them  was  with  the  Savior  in  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  in  the  glory  of  the  trans- 
figuration, and  in  the  agony  of  Geth- 
semane,  is  the  same  John  who  followed 
his  mother  Mary  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  Mary  Magdalene 
to  the  place  of  crucifixion.     It  was  he 


whom  Jesus  admonished  to  be  as  a 
son  to  his  mother  who  was  then  to  be 
left  desolate.  It  is  to  Peter  and  John 
that  Mary  Magdalene  first  runs  and 
tells  them  of  the  empty  sepulcher,  and 
it  is  Peter  and  John  who  first  go  to 
the  sepulcher  to  see  what  the  strange 
words  meant.  The  history  of  the  Acts 
tell  us  that  Peter  and  John  were  the 
dearest  of  friends.  It  was  this  John 
who  suffered  the  severest  kind  of  per- 
secution in  Rome.  The  emperor  Domi- 
tian  had  him  thrown  into  a  caldron  of 
boiling  oil,  and  when  it  was  discovered 
it  did  not  hurt  him,  he  was  banished  to 
work  in  the  mines  on  the  island  of 
Patmos,  and  it  was  while  here  that  he 
had  the  glorious  vision  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  so  graphically  described  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation. 

The  three  figures  to  the  left  of  this 
group  are  Andrew,  James,  the  minor, 
and  Bartholomew. 

Aiidrczv  is  the  elderly,  strong  char- 
acter who  is  lifting  up  both  of  his 
hands  in  astonishment.  He  is  the  man 
who  was  instrumental  in  converting 
his  brother  Peter  to  the  church,  and 
was  the  man  who  called  the  Savior, 
"the  Lamb  of  God,"  a  title  which  ever 
after  remained  with  Him. 

James,  the  minor,  in  whose  profile 
we  see  a  likeness  of  the  Savior,  binds 
this  chain  of  figures  together  by  reach- 
ing his  hand  in  turn  on  to  Peter's 
shoulder,  also  seeking  information. 
James,  the  minor,  was  not  a  teacher  of 
doctrine,  but  was  rather  the  moral 
teacher  of  the  New  Testament.  We 
do  not  hear  much  of  James  until  sev- 
eral years  after  the  crucifixion,  and 
then  when  we  hear  of  him  he  appears 
equal  in  authority  with  Peter.  Three 
years  after  Paul  was  converted  to 
Christianity  the  people  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him  because  they 
remembered  his  persecutions  in  earlier 
days  and  were  therefore  afraid  of  him. 
Barnabas  introduced  him  to  Peter  and 
James,  and  it  was  by  their  authority 
Paul  was  admitted  to  mingle  freely 
with  the  Christians.  From  then  on,  we 
find  James  presiding  in  Jerusalem,  the 
most  important  center  of  the  Church, 
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the  city  that  James  seemed  never  to 
have  left. 

Bartholomew  is  standing  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  table  leaning  forward 
on  both  hands;  as  if  trying  to  catch  the 
words  the  Savior  may  utter.  Not 
much  is  known  of  him.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  preached  the  gospel  in  India 
to  the  Armenians. 

James,  the  major,  is  the  first  figure 
in  the  group  to  the  left  of  the  Savior. 
He  starts  back  in  horror  with  extei.'dei' 
arms,  open  lips  and  head  bowed  down 
as  one  who  sees  before  him  the  mon- 
ster of  which  he  has  just  heard.  It  is 
said  that  he,  in  company  with  his 
brother  John,  were  in  partnership  with 
Peter  and  Andrew  on  a  fishing  ven- 
ture. This  venture  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. They  rowed  to  shore  and  began 
washing  their  nets.  Just  then  the 
Savior  appeared  and  called  them  to  be 
lishfrs  of  men,  and  they  obeyed.  On 
the  night  before  the  crucifixion,  James 
was  present  at  the  agony  in  the 
garden. 

Thomas  is  seen  from  behind  with 
the  index  finger  of  his  right  hand 
raised  in  an  apparently  menacing 
mood  at  Judas.  Thomas's  mind  was 
of  a  somber  turn,  and  he  always  looked 
at  things  from  the  darkest  side.  He 
was  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"doubting  Thomas." 

Philip,  the  third  of  this  group,  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  other  two,  round 
it  off  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  He 
has  risen  on  his  feet  and  with  his 
hands  on  his  breast  leans  toward  his 
master  and  declares  his  love  and  in- 
nocence with  great  clearness  :  "Lord, 
it  is  not  I,  Thou  knowest  it.  Thou 
seest  my  pure  heart.  It  is  not  I."  In 
this  picture  of  Philip,  Leonardo  has 
reached  his  highest  form  of  grace  and 
expression,  and  one  can  almost  fancy 
that  the  tracery  of  Raphael's  celestial 
woman  is  discerned  in  it. 

Mattheiv,  the  first  man  of  the  last 
group,  turns  eagerly  to  his  companions 
with  both  hands  stretched  out  towards 
our  Lord,  and  unites  this  group  with 
the  others.     In  St.  Mark,  he  is  l^nown 


as  Levi,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  and  in 
St.  Luke,  he  is  spoken  of  as  Levi,  the 
tax  collector.  Little  is  known  about 
his  active  life  in  the  apostleship.  He 
comes  to  us  as  the  writer  of  the  first 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
he  preaches  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  the  Messiah  spoken  of  in 
the  Old  Testament,  for  whom  they 
have  been  so  anxiously  looking. 

Thaddeus,  sometimes  known  as 
Jitde  or  Lebbaeus,  shows  the  most  vio- 
lent surprise,  doubt  and  suspicion.  He 
has  laid  his  left  hand  open  on  the  table 
and  has  raised  the  right  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  strike  his  left  with  the  back 
of  his  right,  as  if  to  say,  "Have  I  not 
said  so?  Have  I  not  always  supposed 
it?"  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  which  is  an  ex- 
hortation to  be  true  to  the  faith. 

Simon  the  Canaanite,  also  known  as 
Simon  Zelotes,  the  oldest  of  the 
twelve,  sits  at  the  end  of  the  table  full 
of  dignity  and  composure.  While  his 
countenance  showed  that  he  was  as- 
tonished, yet  he  was  not  e.xcited,  but 
rather  thoughtful.  He  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

The  great  critics  of  the  world  tell  us 
that  the  grouping  of  this  picture  is 
perfect,  for  by  the  very  massing  of 
the  disciples  into  four  groups,  he  has 
expressed  a  feeling  of  tremendous 
physical  energy  and  mental  emotion. 
Every  gesture  speaks,  every  line  is  full 
of  meaning  and  while  careful  attention 
has  been  paid  to  detail,  the  general 
treatn^ent  of  the  whole  composition  is 
remarkable.  And  taking  the  subject  as 
the  last  meeting  of  the  disciples,  when 
they  have  gathered  to  bid  their  Master 
an  affectionate  farewell,  and  after  the 
Master  had  uttered  those  fatal  words 
"One  of  you  will  betray  me,'  'which 
coives  as  a  thunderbolt  in  their  midst, 
Leonardo  concentrated  all  of  his  tal- 
ents, ideals  and  powers  upon  that  scene 
and  bequeathed  to  posterity  the  most 
beautiful  expression  the  world  has 
ever  seen  of  the  last  meeting  between 
the  Savior  and  His  band  of  chosen  fol- 
lowers. 


Safeguarding  the  Eyesight. 

By  Dr.  L.   IV.  Snow. 


Few  of  us  ever  stop  to  think  of  the 
great  blessing  we  enjoy  in  the  special 
sense  of  sight.  The  beauties  of  the 
sunset,  the  fleecy  white  clouds  of 
summer,  the  birds  and  the  colors  of 
the  flowers  would  all  be  unknown  to 
us  if  it  were  not  for  this  great  gift 
of  sight.  Life  is  robbed  of  much  of 
its  brightness  when  from  an  acci- 
dent or  disease  a  person  is  obliged 
to  live  in  darkness.  Many  persons 
are  yearly  deprived  of  this  faculty  by 
neglecting  the  common  laws  of 
health.  Sometimes  an  accident  oc- 
curs to  one  eye  and  this  if  neglected 
produces  blindness  in  the  other  eye. 
A  rather  pathetic  case  recently  came 
to  my  office.  A  little  three  year  old 
boy  who  became  blind  in  both  eyes 
due  to  the  point  of  a  pocket  knife 
entering  one  eye,  said :  "Papa,  I  can 
hear  the  little  birds  sing  but  I  cannot 
see  them." 

A  broad  world  of  lieautiful  objects 
and  delightful  scenes  are  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  By  means  of  glass 
lenses  in  the  form  of  a  telescope,  dis- 
tant worlds  may  be  seen.  Small 
pieces  of  glass  in  the  microscope  bring 
manv  worlds  of  tiny  objects  within  our 
range  of  sight.  Beautiful  and  delicate 
structures  of  minerals,  of  flowers  and 
plants,  as  well  as  the  structures  of  the 
l)lnod  and  tissues  of  the  body  and 
germs  and  minute  animal  life  can  be 
studied  in  this  manner.  This  is  not 
only  interesting  to  us,  but  the  means 
of  much  progress  in  many  of  the 
sciences.  The  microscope  is  one  of 
the  greatest  aids  we  have  to-day  in 
the  prevention  of  disease. 

The  eye  is  the  most  delicate  organ 
in  the  bodv.  In  many  ways  it  resem- 
bles a  camera.  At  the  front  are  the 
clear  part  of  the  eye  and  the  lens  to 
focus  the  rays  of  light ;  and  the  col- 
ored curtain  of  the  eye  with  its  open- 
ing in  the  center,  the  pupil,  which  can 
be    changed    in    size    to  Yegulate    the 


amount  of  light ;  while  the  retina  or 
nerve  at  the  back  of  the  eye  is  the 
sensitive  plate  upon  which  the  images 
are  received.  While  the  plate  can- 
not be  moved  backward  and  forward, 
as  in  a  camera,  yet  a  delicate  muscle 
of  the  eye,  by  acting  on  the  elastic  lens 
and  changing  its  shape,  brings  images 
of  objects  at  diff^erent  distances  to  a 
focus  on  the  nerve.  The  image  of  an 
object  formed  in  each  eye  separately 
is  focused  into  one  and  is  seen  as  one 
object. 

Contagious  diseases  of  the  eye  can 
be  transferred  either  directly  or  in- 
directly from  one  eye  to  another.  There 
is  nearly  always  some  discharge  from 
the  eye  and  the  contagion  is  in  the  dis- 
charge. The  bacteria  or  germs  are 
the  contagious  part  and  each  disease 
has  a  special  germ  which  produces  the 
disease  if  introduced  in  a  well  eye'. 
The  germs  seldom  if  ever  travel 
through  the  air,  but  are  conveyed  by 
unclean  fingers,  handkerchiefs,  towels, 
etc. 

Germs  are  the  cause  of  many  dis- 
eases, and  any  method  to  destroy  these 


SECTION   OF   HUMAN   EYE. 

1,  Cornea  or  clear  part  of  the  eye;  2, 
iris  or  colored  curtain;  3,  pupil;  4,  lens; 
5  muscle  changing  sliape  of  lens ;  6,  nerve 
of  sight. 
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germs  is  called  antisepsis.  Heat,  car- 
bolic acid,  alcohol,  etc.,  are  anticeptics 
or  germicides  by  reason  of  their  power 
to  kill  germs.  In  diseases  of  the  eye 
strong  antiseptic  solutions  cannot  be 
used,  the  eye  being  such  a  delicate  or- 
gan. We  depend  much  on  asepsis  or 
cleanliness  by  frequent  bathing  with 
boiled  water  or  weak  antiseptic  solu- 
tions. Nitrate  of  silver  and  argyrol 
are  good  germicides  and  are  often  used 
to  treat  contagious  diseases  of  the  eye. 
"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,"  as  it  is  much  easier  to 
keep  these  germs  out  of  the  eye  than  to 
get  them  out  when  once  in. 

Pink  eye  is  a  mild  contagious  dis- 
ease of  the  eyes  which  occurs  most 
often  in  the  spring  months.  It  is  not 
as  a   rule  a  serious  disease.     Cleanli- 


gives  relief.  When  a  person  is  sub- 
ject to  styes,  the  eyes  should  always 
be  examined  to  see  if  proper  glasses 


A   CONTAGIOUS  EYE  DISEASE. 

ness  and  a  mild  astrigent  wash  as  a 
teaspoonful  of  boric  acid  to  a  pint  of 
water  is  generally  about  all  that  is  re- 
quired. 

Contagious  granular  eye-lids  is  a 
serious  disease  which  develops  slowly 
and  often  results  in  partial  or  com- 
plete blindness.  The  infection  is 
rubbed  into  the  eyes  by  roller  towels, 
handkerchiefs  and  fingers. 

A  stye  is  a  very  common  affection  of 
the  eyes  and  often  gives  rise  to  much 
pain.  When  seen  early  it  may  some- 
times be  cured  by  pulling  out  an  eye 
lash  at  the  root  of  which  the  stye  is 
forming.      Applying   hot    water   often 
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will  not  relieve  the  trouble.  Sometimes 
styes  form  owing  to  a  person's  health 
being  poor.  This  should  be  corrected 
as  far  as  possible.  Warts  and  pimples 
sometimes  form  along  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid.  If  they  become  chronic  they 
are  likely  to  cause  the  eyelashes  to 
grow  in  a  wrong  direction,  sometimes 
turning  in  and  scratching  the  eye 
which  causes  redness  and  pain  and  in 
time  injures  the  sight. 

Eye  strain  often  causes  headaches, 
nervous  troubles  and  poor  health.  The 
causes  of  eye  strain  are  conditions  of 
the  eyes  such  as  a  far  sighted  eye,  a 
near  sighted  eye  and  poor  balance  of 
the  eye  muscles.  Many  of  the  condi- 
tions can  be  corrected  by  proper  glass- 
es. Eyes  are  often  injured  by  lack  of 
care.  A  person  should  never  read  by 
a  poor  light.  Do  as  much  of  _\"our 
reading  as  you  can  by.  daylight  and 
when  reading  at  night  have  a  good 
artificial  light.  An  electric  light  shaded 
by  a  faint  frosted  or  tinted  bulb  makes 
a  good  light,  but  no  artificial  ligiit  is 
as  good  as  daylight.  While  reading, 
writing  or  looking  at  near  objects, 
have  the  light  come  from  the  left  side 
if  possible  and  fall  on  the  printed  page 
when  reading  but  never  directly  into 
your  eyes.  Reading  fine  print  at  night 
is  quite  a  tax  on  the  C3CS. 
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No  set  of  muscles  in  the  body  can 
work  for  a  great  length  of  time  with- 
out becoming  tired.  An  occasional 
rest  of  the  eyes  with  care  as  to  proper 
light  and  the  proper  position  of  the 
book  in  reading  will  enable  one  to  ac- 
complish very  mudi  more  work  with- 
out injury  to  the  eyesight. 

The  importance  of  plenty  of  light 
in  your  homes  cannot  be  to  strongly 
urged.  A  north  window  gives  a  more 
even  but  not  as  much  light  as  a  south 
window.  There  is  little  danger  of  too 
much  light  in  a  home.  If  the  light  is 
not  sufficient  one  is  apt  to  hold  the  book 
too  near  the  eyes.  This  produces  an 
eye  strain,  and  often  a  faulty  position 
of  the  body.  The  amount  of  light  is 
greatly  modified  by  the  color  of  the 
walls.  The  light  or  more  delicate 
shades  of  yellow,  green,  blue  or  light 
gray  should  be  chosen  and  especially 


in  rooms  that  are  not  supplied  with 
hrge  windows.  Moving  pictures  are 
a  great  source  of  both  amusement  and 
education.  \\'hen  the  pictures  are  new, 
of  a  good  quality  and  the  machine  runs 
well,  it  is  not  much  of  a  tax  on  the 
eyes  to  view  them  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  If  the  photos  are  solid 
or  old,  and  the  machine  does  not  run 
perfectly,  a  blurred  or  flickering  pic- 
ture will  be  produced  which  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  eyes. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
subject  of  sight  is  now  receiving  the 
attention  of  physicians  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  important  for  parents  to 
understand  something  about  the  care 
of  the  eyes.  These  few  points  are 
merely  suggestive  of  the  fact  that 
sight  is  the  most  important  of  all  our 
senses.  With  it  the  world  is  beautiful. 
\\'ithout  it  life  is  almost  a  blank. 


TO    A    SEGO    LILY. 

By  Effie   Stewart  Dart. 

Fair  little  blossom,  with  a  heart  of   gold, 

Uplifting   waxen   petals   to   the   sun. 
How  many   lessens   does   your   chalice   hold. 

Telling  of  God's  love  and  victories  won! 

For  all  the  long,  cold  winter  past  you  lay 

Deep   buried    'neath   a   bed    of   ice   and    snow; 

That  you  were  surely  living,  who  could  say? 
Or  tell  just  where  you  would   in   beauty  grow? 

But  in  the  throbbing,   pulsing  warmth  of   Spring 
You   heard   the   warm   sun    calling   and    pushed    thro' 

The  soil  that  hid  yoj,  hope  and  jcy  to  bring 
To  souls  who  would  a  lessen  find  in  you. 

Barren   and   desolate   may   the   soil   appear. 

And  yet  have  power  to  shield  and  nurture  you. 

In  lustrcus  beauty  now  your  head  you  rear, 
Nourished  by  gentle  showers  and  sun  and  dew. 

If   God   so   cared  fcr  you,  will  He  not   care 
For  loved  ones  hidden  from  our  sight  away? 

Will  He  not  rouse  them  from   Death's  sleep  to  share 
The   endless   brightness  of  tne   EiciT.;.!   Dn;'? 

Fair   little   flower,   the   lessons  you  would   teach 

Are    purity,    obedience,    perfect    trust; 
Gcd  will  ne'er  fail  His  children  when  they  reach 

Their   trembling   hands   fcr   succor;    He   is   just. 

Fit  emblem  are  ye  of  this  glorious  state. 

Whose  men  and  wcmen  heed  in  youth  the  call 

To  serve  the  Lord,  keep  His  laws  and  emulate 
The  Sinless  One,  His  pattern  fcr  us  all. 


(Ehr  ^tnurrrfi. 


From  the  "Pioneer  Ode,"  by  Orson  F.  Whitney. 

Far  down  the  mystic  river  of  the  mind, 

A  fleet  of  recollections  slowly  wind, 

A    wreath    of    flowers    from    fancy's    garden 

brought, 
Historic  views  on  memory's  canvas  wrought. 

Lo  !  issuing  from  the  canyon's  rough  defile, 
Where  frowns  on  either  side  a  lofty  pile, 
A  little  band  of  sunburnt  mountaineers 
Halt  on  the  ridge  whose  milder  summit  rears 
The  towering  peaks  and  plain  to  intervene. 
And  gaze  with  wonder  on  the  glorious  scene. 

Ah,  marvel  nothing  if  the  eye  may  trace. 
The  care  lines  on  each  toil-worn  hero's  face, 
Nor  yet  if  down  his  cheek  in  silent  show 
The  trickling  tides  of  tender  feehng  flow. 
^\\")uld  e'en  the  coldest  heart  forbear  to  say. 
Good  cause  had  gratitude  to  weep  that  day, 
Or  censure  for  a  flow  of  manly  tears. 
That  brave  souled  band,  Immortai,  Pioneers'. 

Their  names  ?     Go  view  them  on  the  golden     j 

page, 
The  gift  of  glory  to  remotest  age. 
The  van  of  civiHzation's  westward  sweep. 
The   few  that  sowed   what  millions  yet   shall 

reap.  , 
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"That  Flynn  Boy." 

By  John   Henry  Evans. 


XXV. 

Xfver  before  had  the  Ainslev  farm 
heen  the  scene  of  such  hvely  festivi- 
ties. All  the  members  of  the  Maccles- 
field branch  were  there,  and  some  that 
were  not  members. 

The  Dodwells  were  there  with  all 
the  young  Dodwells.  So  also  were 
Brother  and  Sister  Kififin,  with  their 
pudgy  figures  and  their  stout  brogue. 
.\nd  the  crowd  of  young  fellows  Gus 
had,  a  number  of  whom  were  still  out 
of  the  Church — they  were  there  too. 
Of  course,  Ira  and  Gus  were  there. 
In  fact,  the  party  had  been  got  up  and 
taken  to  the  Ainsleys  for  the  mission- 
aries' sake.  It  was  the  first  one  of  its 
kind  they  had  ever  had,  the  Maccles- 
field branch. 

It  had  been  suggested  and  indeed 
arranged  for  by  Elsie  Woodstock. 
Elsie  Woodstock  was  one  of  the  new- 
est members  of  the  group  of  young 
people  at  Macclesfield,  some  of  whom 
had  not  yet  joined  the  Church, 
but  who  were  expected  to  do  so.  At 
all  events,  she  had  been  the  last  to 
join  the  Group.  The  truth  is,  she  had 
come  since  Gus's  defection.  But  she 
was  by  no  means  the  least  of  the 
Group.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  the 
most  energetic  and  interested. 

Everybody,  young  and  old,  paid  her 
great  deference.  That  was  partly  a 
compliment  to  her  beauty.  For  she 
was  beautiful — there  was  no  denying 
that.  The  blackness  of  the  raven's 
plume  was  in  her  abundant  hair ;  the 
glint  of  the  morning  star  was  in 
her  eye ;  the  bloom  of  the  young 
spring  was  on  her  cheeks  ;  and  the  elas- 
ticity of  life  and  health  and  vivacity 
was  in  her  step.  And  who  is  there 
but  would  pay  toll,  and  a  heavy  one 
at  that,  to  such  beauty,  where  it  ex- 
isted absolutely  alone? 

But  it  did  not  exist  absolutely  alone 
in  Elsie  Woodstock.  It  was  accom- 
jianied  by  something  that  would  have 
obtained    homage    where    beautv    was 


entirely  absent.  Elsie  Woodstock  had 
charm.  There  was  no  denying  that, 
cither.  You  had  but  to  get  in  her 
presence  to  know  that  she  had  per- 
sonal magnetism,  and  a  great  deal  of 
it.  She  was  vivacious,  but  her  charm 
did  not  consist  in  vivacity.  Nor  did 
it  consist  in  what  she  said  or  what 
she  did,  or  even  in  the  way  she  said 
or  did  anything.  It  lay  in  her,  in 
what  she  made  you  feel  about  her.  In 
short,  it  was  charm  ! 

Still  there  was  that  about  her 
which  made  you  feel  the  least  bit  un- 
easy. You  did  not  say  this  to  anyone. 
You  did  not  say  this  even  to  your- 
self. You  felt  it,  like  her  charm,  rather 
than  spoke  of  it.  And  when  you  were 
asked  what  you  thought  about  her, 
you  remarked  uncertainly  that — well, 
you  didn't  exactly  know.  And  you 
were  perfectly  aware  too  that  if  your 
questioner  had  the  same  query  put  to 
I'iiT!  he  would  say  the  same  thing.  It 
".vas  what  Gus  had  said  when  Ira  had 
a.'ked  him.  It  was  what  each  of  the 
Group  had  said  to  the  others  in  answer 
to  the  same  question.  And  after  each 
afifair,  whether  religious  or  social,  ev- 
e.ybody  put  the  question  to  every- 
b'ldy  else,  only  to  receive  the  same 
answer.  No  one  seemed  able  to  make 
any  headway  so  far  as  this  point  was 
concerned.  Yet  that  did  not  deter 
any  of  the  Group  or  of  the  branch 
from  seeking  and  enjoying  her  soci- 
ety. Her  beauty  and  her  charm  cap- 
tivated everybody  without  any  effort 
on  any  one's  part. 

Gossip  had  it  that  Miss  Woodstock 
was  interested  only  in  the  auburn- 
haired  missionary.  But  whoever  knew 
]\Iadam  Gossip,  by  the  merest  chance, 
to  stumble  upon  the  whole  truth?  For 
she  has  the  trick  of  making  the  long- 
est story  out  of  the  merest  hint.  And 
so  nobody  knew  anything  for  certain, 
for  all  the  wagging  of  tongues.  To 
be  sure,  and  more  and  more  as  the 
weeks  passed,  it  was  ol^served  that 
she  looked  at  Gus  a  eood  deal,  that 
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she  never  missed  an  occasion  to  con- 
verse with  him  (and  some  observers 
would  have  given  the  world  to  know 
what  about),  and  that  she  had  a  little 
way  of  touching  him  lightly  on  the 
arm  whenever  she  laughingly  denied 
anything  he  said  to  her.  But  all  this, 
while  of  considerable  value  as  evi- 
dence to  yourself,  was  of  little  use  as 
such  when  you  wanted  to  convince 
someone  else  of  your  sagacity  as  a 
diviner.  And  it  was  so  interesting 
to  conjecture  in  such  matters.  It 
added  zest  even  to  missionary  work 
when  somebody  of  one  sex  wanted 
somebody  of  another  sex — or  seemed 
to,  which  was  almost  as  good — and 
vou  didn't  know  whether  that  some- 
body else  wanted  the  somebody.  One 
of  the  Group — you  may  be  able  to 
guess  it  to  have  been  Alice  Eskersley 
— said  she  shouldn't  wonder  if  Miss 
Woodstock  hadn't  planned  the  party 
at  Ainsleys  just  to  get  a  chance  to 
lead  Brother  Flynn  away  by  himself, 
seeing  she  had  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  alone  with  him  before.  Of 
course,  this  was  said  after  the  party, 
when  that  very  thing  happened,  and 
was  moreover  said  laughingly,  as  if  it 
were  a  laughifig  matter  with  her.  But 
Alice  had  never  been  able  to  convince 
anyone  that  her  interest  in  the  big 
missionary  was  merely  religious. 

At  all  events,  it  was  Elsie  Wood- 
stock who  planned  the  party,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  and  here  they 
were,  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Macclesfield  branch  gathered  at  Ains- 
ley's  for  a  jolly  time. 

The  Ainsley  farm  was  but  a  few 
miles  out  from  Macclesfield.  Not  that 
the  Ainsleys  owned  the  farm.  Few 
in  England  own  the  land  they  till.  The 
land  owners  there  are  mostly  like  the 
sheep  owners  in  America^absentee 
owners.  The  Ainsleys  merely  rented 
the  soil  indefinitely.  They  were  re- 
lated to  Miss  Woodstock,  by  a  remove 
nf  three  or  four  degrees,  and  that  is 
how  Elsie  came  to  have  the  party  there. 
Like  her,  they  were  not  in  the  Church, 
hut  were  investigating  and  therefore 
friendlv  towards  the  "Mormons." 


It  was  a  pretty  farm,  cut  up  by 
small  groves  here  and  there  on  the 
margins  of  the  cultivated  fields.  Here, 
after  the  luncheons  had  been  disposed 
of,  the  picnickers  divided  into  groups 
according  to  affinities  and  scattered 
out  for  enjoyment. 

That  little  stroll  of  Elsie  and  Gus 
was  plannel  with  feminine  tact,  but  so 
nnich  can  hardly  be  said  for  the  rest 
of  it.  A  small  group  of  young  per- 
>ons,  including  these  two,  meandered 
away  from  the  farmhouse,  when  Elsie 
spied  a  pretty  nook  in  the  distance,  to 
which  she  immediately  challenged 
Gus  for  a  race.  He  as  instantly  ac- 
cepted. The  rest  of  the  group,  prob- 
ably suspecting  something,  did  not 
follow.  Thus  it  happened  that  these 
two  were  alone — which  they  had  never 
been  before.  A  little  way  from  their 
journey's  end.  Miss  Woodstock  gave 
oat  and  began  to  walk  in  a  leisurely 
manner,  with  a  glance  rearward  to 
see  where  the  others  were. 

"The  race  is  mine !'  Gus  claimed 
airily. 

"The  race  always  is  to  the  swift," 
quoted  Elsie. 

"No  twisting  of  the  Scriptures!" 
corrected  her  companion.  "The  Bible 
says  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift." 

"Well,  it  is  in  this  case,  anvwav, 
isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  he  assented.  And  then  pres- 
ently, "Shall  we  go  back?  We  are 
all  alone." 

"Are  you  afraid?"  she  asked  archlv. 

"Well,  hardly." 

"And  then,  you  know,  we  haven't 
got  what  we  set  out  for,  and  you've 
always  told  us  we  should  never  give 
up  in  a  good  cause." 

"That's  so,"  he  said  ambiguously. 

And  they  walked  on. 

Now  Gus,  as.  was  his  wont,  played 
with  his  chain  with  his  left  hand — 
which  a  man  should  never  do  with  a 
pretty  girl  by  his  side.  Elsie  was 
walking  on  that  side,  too.  She  glanced 
several  times  at  that  bent  arm,  and 
lifted  her  own  hand  upward  as  many 
times,  but  each  time  let  it  fall  again. 
For  pretty  girls,  especially  when  they 
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have  been  running,  experience  a  sort 
of  dependence  on  the  man  whom  they 
are  walking  with.  And  so  presently  a 
little  hand  went  up  for  good  and  all. 
stole  through  the  bow  of  the  arm,  and 
rested  there  ever  so  lightly. 

While  Elsie  had  been  giving  those 
side  glances  at  the  bent  arm  and  lift- 
ing her  own  up  and  down  suspiciously, 
Gus  had  been  silent,  occupied  with  his 
own  thoughts.  What  they  were  about 
he  did  not  reveal.  That  they  were 
serious,  was  evident  from  his  face. 
And  so,  utterly  unconscious  (so  at 
least  it  would  appear)  of  what  was 
going  on  at  his  left  side  it  was 
some  little  time  before  he  was  aware 
that  Elsie's  arm  was  on  his.  Perhaps 
he  would  have  continued  so  if  she,  tak- 
ing his  silence  for  consent  hadn't 
drawn  closer  to  him  and  given  his 
arm  just  the  least  little  hug.  Instant- 
ly consternation  was  in  his  face.  He 
looked  ahead,  embarrassed  as  a  child 
caught  stealing  jam.  His  color  rose 
to  scarlet,  overspread  his  face  and 
neck,  and  became  one  with  his  hair. 
.\gain  she  misunderstood,  and  gave 
the  arm  a  bit  more  of  a  squeeze. 

Thereupon  he  tenderly  removed  her 
arm  from  his. 

"You  mustn't  do  that !"  he  said. 

"Why?"  she  asked,  innocently. 

"I'm  a  missionary  here." 

"Certainly  you  are.  Everybody 
knows  that.     I  don't  see  the  point." 

"Well,  I  was  sent  here  to  do  mis- 
sionary work,  and  not  to  fall  in  love. 
See?" 

"Yes ;  but  why  mayn't  you  do 
both?" 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  will 
fall.     We  cannot  serve  two  masters." 

"But  why,"  she  fenced,  "would  that 
be  serving  two  masters?  Love  is  the 
essential  element  in  both." 

"I  don't  know,"  he  evaded.  "But, 
anyhow,  we're  told  not  to  do  anything 
but  preach  the  gospel  while  we're  on 
a  mission.  And  I  try  to  do  that  with 
all  my  heart  and  mind." 

"And  mayn't  I  even  so  much  as 
touch  you  like  that?"  she  inquired, 
putting  her  han<l  on  his  arm  lightly. 


He  only  smiled  for  an  answer. 

She  spoke  again :  "And  suppose 
vou  should  fall  in  love  oyer  here? 
You—" 

"I  wouldn't'-'  'he  broke  in. 

She  looked  away  from  him  at  noth- 
ing in  particular.  They  had  reached 
the  spot  in  the  ravine  for  which  they 
were  seeking.  She  stood  still  a  min- 
ute, then  sat  down  on  the  grass,  and 
at  the  same  time  cast  her  eyes  up  at 
him  invitingly.  Accepting  the  invita- 
tion, he  sat  do"'n  also,  opposite  her. 

"But  suppose  you  could  not  help 
yourself?     What  then?" 

"Falling  in  love?  Why,  I  just 
wouldn't — that's  all." 

He  did  not  look  at  her  as  he  said 
this.     She  noticed  it. 

"Then  you  think  love  comes  and 
goes  as  you  want  it  to?" 

"Almost." 

".Aind  you  can  love  anybody  you 
make  up  your  mind  to?" 

"Yes." 

"An  Eskimo  woman  or  an  Indian 
squaw?" 

"Many  have  done." 

"But  you're  dodging.     Could  you?" 

"Yes — if  I  were  with  one  of  them 
long  enough  and  didn't  see  any  other 
woman." 

Miss  Woodstock  was  shocked. 
"That  isn't  my  notion  at  all,"  she  said. 
"Love  comes  to  you,  you  can't  tell 
where  from,  and  you  just  take  it  like 
measles,  whether  you  want  to  or  not." 

"That's  the  feminine  way  of  looking 
at  it." 

"But  it's  the  true  one — I  knozv!" 
she  insisted. 

"You've  had  the  experience?" 

"Y-y-yes !"  she  hesitated,  stealing  a 
swift  glance  at  him. 

He  pulled  a  spear  of  grass  and  put 
one  end  into  the  other  to  form  a  circle. 
She  watched  every  detail  of  the  pro- 
cess with  as  much  anxiety  as  if  the 
destiny  of  the  world  depended  upon 
the  thing's  being  done  right. 

"You  missionaries  are  all  alike  in 
that  respect."  she  observed,  with  the 
"tmost  irrelevancy,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished. 
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"In  what  respect?"  he  hung  back. 

"In  your  determhiation  to  avoid 
women — except  when  you  can  preach 
to  them.  The  Rector  —  I  —  I've 
heard — " 

"The  Rector !  Then  you  know  the 
Rector?" 

"Why,  yes.  All  the  world  knows 
the  Rector!     Why  do  you  ask?" 

Gus  looked  at  her  steadily  for  an 
embarrassingly  long  while.  She  tried 
to  look  unconcerned,  but  clearly  she 
could  not  do  so.  Then  he  looked  away. 
She  endeavored  vainly  to  engage  him 
in  conversation.  He  seemed  lost  to 
everything  that  was  going  on  outside 
of  his  mind.  Again  he  looked  into 
her  eyes. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions. 
Will  you  promise  to  tell  me  the  ab- 
solute truth,  no  matter  what  it  costs 
you?" 

She  hesitated. 

"Oh,  you  will,  won't  you?"  he 
pleaded  earnestly. 

"Yes — whatever  comes  of  it!" 

And  he  knew  that  she  would. 

"How  well  do  }ou  know  the  Rec- 
tor?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Nothing  offensive,  I  assure  you," 
he  said.  "I  merely  want  to  know 
whether  you  know  him  very  well." 

"Why,  yes.  I  belong  to  his  church, 
you  know." 

"You  know  him  well  enough  to  be 
entrusted  with  an  important  errand?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  zvere  given  with  an  im- 
portant errand?" 

"Yes." 

"That  errand  was  not  to  investigate 
'Mormonism,'  was  it?" 

"No ;  it  wasn't." 

"It  was  something  else?" 

"Yes." 

"It  concerned  me,  did  it  not?" 

"Yes ;  it  concerned  you." 

"It  was  to  lead  me  away  from  'Mor- 
monism.'  if  you  could,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes." 

He  thought  a  moment.  He  looked 
earnestly  at  her.     Then  he  said : 

"Oh,  how  could  you?" 


"But  I  didn't  know !"  she  explained 
passionately.  "I  told  you  it  wasn't  to 
pry  into  your  faith,  and  that  is  true. 
But  I  have  found  out  a  good  many 
things  about  your  faith — that  it's  good. 
And  I've  found  out  a  good  many 
things  about  you — that  you're  good, 
too.  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing 
at  all,  or  I  wouldn't  have  accepted  such 
a  vile  'trust,'  as  you  call  it!" 

"But  why  do  you  go  on,  then?" 

"Because — because — oh,  I  can't  tell 
you !" 

She  looked  away  from  him  and 
played  with  the  grass.  He  leaned  to- 
wards her  and  pressed  his  hand  en 
hers.  She  looked  up.  There  was  an 
appeal  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  whole 
manner. 

"You  must  tell  me!"  he  begged. 

"It's  because  I  love  you,"  she  said 
simply,  "and  can't  leave  you !" 

He  drew  away  in  alarm.  In  her  em- 
barrassment she  hid  her  face  from 
him.  He  saw  the  moisture  in  her 
eves,  and  the  look  in  his  own  suddenly 
changed.  He  saw,  too,  how  stupid  he 
had  been  all  along,  and  especially  dur- 
ing this  conversation  with  her. 

"That  was  not  the  answer  you  ex- 
pected, was  it?" 

"Not  quite,"  he  admitted. 

"What  did  you  expect  me  to  say?" 

"I  don't  know !" 

"Are  you  angry  at  me  for  being  so 
indelicate  ?  You  made  me,  you  know ! 
.And,  besides,  I  just  couldn't  help  it." 

"No;T  am  not  vexed.  But  tell  me, 
what  made  you  undertake  such  a  task 
as  that  of  turning  me  from  my  re- 
ligion ?" 

"Because,"  she  replied,  "I  have  al- 
ways been  religiously  active,  especially 
as  a  missionary.  The  Rector  told  me 
how  intelligent  you  were  and  that  if  I 
could  show  you  how  mistaken  you 
were  in  your  belief,  you  would  read- 
ily turn.  It  would  be  a  superb  bit  of 
missionary  work,  he  said." 

"It  would  that!"  echoed  Gus,  think- 
ing of  the  task  rather  disconnectedly 
from  himself. 

"And  so  I  set  immediatelv  to  work." 
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she  went  on.  "I  had  no  doubt  that  I 
could  do  it,  you  know." 

"But  vou  didn't  preach  to  me  at 
all!" 

"I  preached,  but  not  in  the  way  a 
man  preaches.  I  studied  you,  and  1 
studied  your  religion." 

"And  found  that  both  were  not 
what  you  had  been  led  to  think?"  Gus 
put  in. 

"Yes.  And  what's  more,  I  learned 
how  wicked  it  is,  this  thing-  I  under- 
took to  do." 

"I  should  think  you'd  give  it  up, 
then." 

"Give  it  up!  I  did  that  some  time 
ago.  At  first  I  reported  to  the  Rec- 
tor, but  lately  I  haven't.  And  I  don't 
intend  to  any  more.  And  I  shan't 
go  to  his  wicked  church  an}^  more,  nor 
have  anything  to  do  with  him  or  his 
outrageous  villainy!  Whv  do  men — 
men  who  profess  to  be  religious  lead- 
ers— do  such  wicked  things  ?" 

"Because  they  permit  themselves  to 
become  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  the 
adversary  of  all  truth.  I've  never  done 
the  Rector  any  personal  harm — yes,  I 
have.  too.  I  gave  him  a  trouncing  once 
at  his  own  front  door." 

"You  mean  you  really  beat  him?" 
Elsie  inquired. 

"Knocked  him  down  with  this  fist 
and  trampled  on  his  face  for  telling 
lies  about  my  people,  and  I'd  do  it 
again,  too !" 

'Oh,  I  understand  now,"  said  Elsie, 
"why  he  planned  this !  It's  a  mean 
personal  revenge — that's  what  it  is! 
He's   deep,  the  Rector  is.   and   I    fell 


into  his  trap  without  a  hint  of  the 
truth!" 

"But  you're  not  in  his  trap  now." 

"No;  that's  one  comfort." 

"Nor  am  I,  either,  though  I  was 
one  time,"  Gus  said. 

"Oh;  and  when  was  that?" 

Gus  told  her  the  story  of  his  reading 
of  the  Rector's  books,  laying  stress  on 
that  skeptical  life  of  Christ. 

"What  villainy !"  exclaimed  Miss 
^Voodstock.  "Why,  the  wickedness  of 
the  man  passes  all  belief!" 

"Yes  ;  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  As 
soon  as  he  finds  out  that  your  mission 
has  failed — " 

'It  hasn't  failed!"  Elsie  interrupted. 

"In  his  sense  it  has." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  as  soon  as  he  learns  the  out- 
come of  your  task  with  me — " 

"Which  he  shall  from  my  own  lips, 
and  a  good  deal  more,  too — " 

"He'll  have  another  plot  started — 
you  mark  my  word." 

"And  what'll  that  be  ?" 

"Mob  violence,  I  suppose,"  Gus  an- 
swered. "That's  always  the  last  resort 
of  our  enemies." 

The  two  sat  mute  for  a  moment, 
both  looking  away  down  the  ravine, 
but  seeing  nothing.  Presently,  Elsie 
said : 

"Maybe  we'd  better  go  back  now." 

"Yes."  Gus  said  simply. 

.\s  they  rose  to  go,  Elsie  went  on : 
"Oh.  I'm  glad  we've  had  this  conver- 
sation. Now  we  understand  each 
other,  don't  we?" 

"'S'es,"  he  answered,  not  knowing 
wliat  she  meant. 


^TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


rolling     stone     gathers     no 
a    timeworn    proverb,    but, 


"The 
moss,"    is 

after  all,  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  moss-gathering  is  the  high- 
est use  to  which  a  stone  can 'be  put. 
The  stones  that  grind  the  meal  for 
man's  bread  are  not  less  valuable  be- 


Progress. 

cause  they  are  uncoated  with  moss  and 
the  man  who  refuses  to  move  along 
the  road  of  general  progress  or  help- 
fulness because  it  may  interfere  with 
his  chance  to  accumulate  for  himself 
is  not  an  ideal  citizen. — Selected. 


The  Weakening  of  the  Bird  s  Song. 


M.  .s    I-    K  ;   M.  B. 


By  Claude 
s.  W.:  M.  A.  o. 


It  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  con- 
cern to  the  naturahsts  of  the  world, 
that  the  joyous  song  of  the  birds  each 
year  is  weakening  in  volume  and  in 
some  regions  is  dying  altogether  un- 
der the  merciless  and  ignorant  slaugh- 
ter of  civilization.  It  is  a  discouraging- 
commentary,  in  fact,  on  the  status  of 
educated  man  that  he,  not  the  savage, 
leaves  a  trail  of  destruction  and  waste 
behind  him.  Living  in  an  age  notable 
for  its  scientific  development  he  un- 
wittingly uses  the  very  results  of  his 
genius  in  robbing  future  generations 
of  the  blessings  that  a  bounteous  na- 
ture would  gladly  bestow. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  middle- 
aged  man  of  today,  beautiful  passen- 
ger pigeons  by  the  millions  flew  over 
the  Central  and  Eastern  States  so  as 
actually  at  times  to  shadow  the  sun 
and  a  wise  use  of  them  would  have 
meant  food  for  ages ;  yet  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  these  once  countless  birds  re- 
cently died  in  a  museum  in  Ohio  and 
big  rewards  for  even  one  live  specimen 
remain  unclaimed !  Yet  this  is  but 
one  of  a  score  of  such  disheartening 
tales. 

The  srreat  auks,  birds  of  the  size 
of  the  domestic  goose,  endowed  with 
only  flipper-like  wings,  flourished 
along  the  northern  sea  coasts  until  in 
1800  sailors  butchered  them  by  the 
thousands  for  their  oil  and  burned 
their  edible  bodies  as  fuel.  They  were 
exterminated  on  their  favorite  breed- 
ing place,  Funk  Island,  in  1840 ;  the 
last  living  bird  was  seen  in  1852 ;  and 
now  even  an  egg  is  worth  $1200  or 
more !  and  a  mounted  skin  will  bring 
double  that  sum ! 

The  handsome  Labrador  Duck 
(Cainptor  hynckus  labradoricifs)  be- 
came totally  extinct  in  18?5  ^befare 
even  scientists  appreciated  "that  its' errd 
was  near. 

The  Pallas  Cormorant  (Carbo  pcr- 
spicillatus)  first  discovered  by  the  Rus- 
sian explorer,  Commander  Bering  in 
1741,  met  its  fate  in  1852. 


T.  Barnes. 

II.;  President  Utah  Audubon  Society. 

At  one  time  that  valuable  game  bird 
known  as  the  Eskimo  Curlew  {Nu- 
uiciiiiis  borealis)  ranged  along  the  At- 
lantic Coast  of  North  America ;  but  in 
1872  its  downfall  began;  and  by  1911 
scientists  began  to  note  and  regret 
it-^  extinction.  As  ever  it  was  the 
h  artless  man  with  the  gun  that  pre- 
cipitated the  end. 

The  fine  Cuban  Tricolored  Macaw 
{ .Ira  tricolor)  was  annihilated  in  1864  ; 
and  Gosse's  ]\Iacaw  {Ara  gossci) 
which  lived  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica 
was  exterminated  in  1800.  Others 
that  have  gone  are:  the  Guadeloupe 
Alacaw  (Ara  guadeloupensis),  Yellow- 
winged  Green  Parrot  {Amazona  oli- 
racca)  and  the  Purple  Guadeloupe 
Parrakeet  (Anodorhyuchns  purpur- 
(•.■-ccns).  The  Carolina  Parrakeet  (Con- 
iiropsis  carolincnsis) ,  the  charming  lit- 
tle green  and  _yellow  bird  is  fast  bid- 
ding us  farewell  as  only  ten  specimens 
are  known  to  be  alive. 

Such  is  the  list  of  dead :  but  there 
arc  others  fast  fading  from  view. 

Anyone  that  has  seen  the  stately 
white  Whooping  Crane  (Gnis  aiiieri- 
caiiHs)  will  regret  to  learn  that  it  is 
fast  becoming  extinct,  as  an  offer  of 
SI. 000  for  a  Hve  pair  made  five  years 
ago  has  not  been  taken.  The  last  live 
wild  birds  were  observed  by  John  F. 
Ttrry  in  June,  1909,  at  Big  Quille 
lake,   Saskatchewan. 

So  scarce  has  the  Trumpeter  Swan 
iOlor  aincricanus)  become  that  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  can  be  had  for  a 
live  specimen.  The  whistling  swan, 
w  hich  it  resembles,  is  still  fairly  plen- 
tiful. 

The  American-  Flamingo,  Scarlet  . 
Ibis  and  Roseate  Spoonbill,  all  of  such 
■  exquisite  color  that  every  milliner  is,'^ 
-after  their  feathers,  will  shortly  go  the 
way  of  the  Trumpeter  Swan  if  the  dep- 
redations of  plume  hunters  are  not 
'■topped. 

The  l'i)land  PIovL-r  or  i'.artraniian 
Sandpiper,  a  useful  game  bird  in  that 
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■it  feeds  on  grasshoppers  and  cutworms, 
has  gradually  disappeared  from  its 
wonted  breeding  places  and  is  in 
danger  of  immediate  extinction.  The 
Black-capped  Petrel  {Acstrclata  has- 
itata)  has  already  been  practically  ex- 
terminated, the  last  living  specimen 
having  been  found  in  Central  Park, 
New  York,  on  January  1,  1912. 

Originally  the  California  Condor 
(Gynmogyps  Calif  ornianits),  the 
largest  North  American  game  bird, 
ranged  as  far  north  as  Oregon  but 
now  its  habitat  is  limited  to  seven 
counties  of  Southern  California.  It 
is  unfortunately  open  to  the  attack 
of  ruthless  gunners,  trappers  and  ro- 
dent poisoners,  and  canmit  be  ex- 
pected long  to  survive. 

The  Leath  hen  or  Eastern  pinnated 
grouse  would  long  ago  have  become 
totally  extinct  had  not  some  enthusi- 
astic orinthologists  of  Massachusetts 
given  it  some  protection.  It  is  safe  to 
say,  likewise,  that  unless  the  states  of 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ida- 
ho, Wyoming,  Washington,  Oregon 
and  California  look  sharply  to  their 
game  laws,  the  Pinnated  Grouse  or 
"Prairie  Chicken,"  the  .Sage  Grouse 
and  the  Prairie  Sharp-tail  will  all  soon 
be  birds  of  the  past !  But  for  the 
kindly  efforts  of  certain  wealthy  East- 
erners, who  have  purchased  and  set 
aside  large  game  preserves  in  the 
south,  the  Snowv  Egret  and  the  Amer- 


ican' Egret  would  long  since  have 
)iassed  away  under  the  slaughter  of 
the  "aigrette"  plume  hunters. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
l)irds,  the  Wood  Duck  {Aix  sporusa) 
is  becoming  so  scarce  that  it  ought 
everywhere  to  be  protected ;  yet  fifteen 
states  in  its  range  permit  its  destruc- 
tion. .  One  might  as  well  kill  Birds  of 
Paradise  for  the  table  so  exquisite  is 
the  color  of  this  "game"  bird. 

There  seems  to  be  some  question 
whether  the  Woodcock  (Philohela 
iiiiiion)  is  decreasing;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  our  shore  birds 
in  general  are  fast  disappearing,  the 
species  most  noticeably  on  the  decline 
being  the  Snipe,  Willet,  Red-breasted 
.Sandpiper,  Upland  Plover,  Golden 
Plover,    and    Pectoral    Sandpiper. 

With  such  inroads  being  made  on 
wild  bird  life,  what  hunter  has  the 
heart  to  continue  needless  and  im- 
sportsmanlike  shooting.  Many  laws 
must  be  made  an<l,  more  imimrtant, 
they  must  be  enforced.  The  sale  of 
game  birds  should  everywhere  be  pro- 
hil'ited  and  everyone  should  make  a 
special  effort  to  learn  the  haliits  of 
at  least  our  common  species.  When 
in  doubt  concerning  the  economic 
status  of  any  one  bird  decide  not  to 
shoot  for  the  really  harmful  species 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  We  need  lieutenants  in  thq 
"annv  of  the  defense." 
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A   Sane  Fourth. 

After  years  of  earnest  endeavor  the 
advocates  of  a  sane  Fourth  of  July 
are  beginning-  to  see  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  The  people  of  this  great  Re- 
public are  coming  to  their  senses  con- 
cerning the  celebration  of  Indepen- 
dence Day.  In  the  past,  thousands  of 
innocents  were  sacrified  upon  the  altar 
of  noisy  and  powder-marked  patriot- 
ism. Many  hearts  were  broken  and 
homes  made  desolate  bv  the  mistaken 


and  foolish  idea  that  our  appreciation 
of  liberty  could  only  he  measured  by 
the  number  of  crackers  exploded  and 
the  amount  of  powder  burned.  Noise 
and  bluster  were  the  acknowledged 
signs  of  patriotic  fervor.  Many  thou- 
sands more  were  slaughtered  in  these 
senseless  demonstrations  than  origi- 
nally gave  up  their  lives  in  the  revolu- 
tionary battles  for  our  freedom. 

But  thanks  be  to  God  the  good  sense 
of  the  nation  has  asserted  itself  and 
the  people  have  resolved  upon  a  new 
order  of  things.  We  love  freedom 
none  the  less  when  we  banish  the 
dangerous  methods  of  ushering  in  the 
Glorious  Fourth  and  substitute  safe 
and  quiet  celebrations ;  but  the  modern 
and  sane  methods  furnish  us  the  op- 
portunity of  contemplating  the  glori- 
ous blessings  now  enjoyed  and  tliank- 
ing  God  for  "life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

So,  in  the  quiet  of  our  homes, 
around  the  sacred  family  altars,  in  the 
mountains,  the  canyons,  the  wonderful 
retreats  of  these  fair  valleys,  let  us 
inaugurate  a  new  era  of  patriotism — • 
an  era  that  shall  place  service  to  hu- 
manity as  the  highest  patriotism  to 
God  and  County. 

What  of  the  Pioneers? 

On  at  least  one  day  of  each  year  the 
surviving  members  of  the  Pioneers  are 
taken  care  of  right  royally ;  they  are 
banqueted,  honored  and  feted  until 
satiated.  This  is  all,  very  well  and 
good ;  but  we  sometimes  wonder  if  the 
people  of  Utah  give  a  thought  to  their 
condition  or  circumstances  from  July 
25th  of  one  year  to  July  23rd  of  the 
next.  Are  these  veterans  provided 
with  the  comforts  of  life?     Are  they 
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partakers  of  the  onderful  benefits 
that  their  journey  across  the  plains 
made  it  possible  for  the  present  gen- 
eration to  enjoy? 

It  may  be  that  every  man  is  well 
taken  care  of,  but  we  venture  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  standing  committee 
should  be  appointed  by  some  one  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  surviving  mem- 
bers and  see  to  it  that  not  one  shall 
want  for  any  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
This  state  owes  that  much  to  the  Pio- 
neers. 

Faith  and  Knowledge. 

Bob  was  home  from  college,  and 
the  family  was  gathered  about  the 
Sunday,  dinner  table.  "During  the 
sermon,"  said  Bob,  "I  kept  thinking 
of  the  difference  between  Doctor 
Brown's  point  of  view  and  that  of  the 
department  of  science  at  college.  I 
never  hear  'faith"  mentioned  in  a  class- 
room. There  the  word  is  "knowledge." 
They  want  to  know,  and  they  set  to 
work  and  find  out.  Doctor  Brown 
was  mainly  concerned  with  what  we 
don't  know  and  never  can  know  on 
earth.  I  must  say  the  method  of  col- 
lege seems  more  reasonable." 

Mrs.  Metcalf,  with  a  troubled  face, 
turned  to  her  husband.  Bob's  father 
did  not  seem  overwhelmed,  however. 
"No  sane  man  would  choose  to  live 
by  faith  if  he  had  the  means  of  going 
by  knowledge,"  he  said,  calmly.  "The 
dii^culty  is  we  know  so  little.  Tell 
me,  Bob,  what  does  your  professor 
really  know?  He  knows  a  little  of  a 
few  laws  of  the  universe,  such  as  grav- 
ity and  the  conservation  of  energy. 
He  knows  a  few  mathematical  truths. 
He  knows  a  number  of  things  that 
have  happened  in  the  past.  But  what 
any  living  person  is  going  to  do  in 
the  future,  he  never  can  kiiozi',  and 
our  lives  are  largely  dependent  upon 
what  any  number  of  individuals  will 
do  in  the  future.  If  we  are  going  to 
do  anything  at  all,  we  are  compelled 
to  live  by  the  principle  of  faith. 


"When  your  professor  buys  a  rail- 
way ticket,  he  does  so  in  faith  that 
the  railway  will  carry  him  where  he 
wants  to  go.  All  commerce  is  found- 
ed upon  faith.  The  panic  of  1907 
showed  how  business  stops  without 
faith.  There  was  as  much  money  and 
energy  during  the  panic  as  there  was 
before.  The  only  thing  that  was  lack- 
ing was  faith. 

"Affection  is  wholly  a  matter  of 
faith.  The  better  reason  I  can  give 
for  being  a  man's  friend,  the  less  of 
a  friend  I  really  am.  If  I  am  his 
friend  because  he  is  rich  or  powerful 
or  clever,  no  one  would  call  that 
friendship.  If  I  am  his  friend  at  all, 
I  am  so  in  response  to  a  mysterious 
voice  within  me  that  bids  me  love  him. 

"So  of  mortality.  Every  moral  act 
is  an  act  of  faith.  Suppose  I  can  steal 
a  thousand  dollars  without  chance  of 
detection?  Why  don't  I  take  it?  Be- 
cause I  have  faith  in  the  mysterious 
voice  within  me  that  says  I  must  not. 
No  man  knozvs  what  that  voice  is,  yet 
all  decent  men  prefer  to  obey  rather 
than  disobey  it,  and  receive  a  great  re- 
ward. 

"The  regilious  man  goes  one  step 
farther.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  dif- 
ficulties and  suffering  of  life,  mankind 
hears  an  inward  voice  that  says  we  are 
not  alone,  nor  friendless,  although  no 
man  call  us  friend.  There  is  Some 
One  Who  cares,  Who  wants  to  come 
near  and  help  us  over  the  hard  places 
of  life.  We  can  prove  the  reality  of 
that  Voice,  no  more  and  no  less,  than 
we  can  prove  the  reality  of  morality 
and  friendship.  Every  race  and  every 
age  has  felt  that  somctJiing  tugging  at 
their  hearts.  Christ's  message  was, 
'The  instinct  of  your  heart  is  true! 
There  u  Some  One  greater  and  more 
loving  than  man  has  ever  dreamed !' 
,'\rc  von  going  to  live  without  faith, 
Bob?" 

"^\'hy,  father,"  said  Bob,  "it  would 
not  be  possible !" 

Mrs.  Metcalf  was  winking  fast,  but 
in  her  heart  were  thanksgiving  nncl 
peace. — Youth's  Companion. 


Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  AUGUST: 


While  of  these  emblems  we  partake 

In  Jesus'  name  and  for  His  sake, 

Let  us  remember  and  be  sure 

Our  hearts  and  hands  are  clean  and  pure. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  AUGUST,  1914. 

FIFTH  COMMANDMENT. 
Ex.  20:12. 
Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother ;  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 


Summer  Attendance. 

By  Stephen  L.  Richards,  Second  Assist- 
ant  General   Superintendent. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  confronting 
our  Sunday  School  superintendents 
throughout  the  Church  at  this  season  of 
the  year  is  the  decrease  in  attendance. 
From  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Church  in- 
quiries come  to  us  as  to  the  best  means 
to  be  adopted  to  prevent  this  "falling  off" 
during  the   summer  months. 

T^et  us,  if  we  can,  determine  upon  some 
of  the  causes  which  bring  about  this  con- 
dition. In  the  first  place  we  find  that  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities  within  the 
stakes  of  the  Church  there  are  located 
universities,  colleges,  and  high  schools 
which  attract  to  them  thousands  of  our 
young  people  from  the  country  districts 
who,  it  is  hoped,  affiliate  themselves  with 
the  Sunday  Schools  within  the  cities  dur- 
ing the  school  year.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  year  these  young  people  return 
to  their  homes,  thus  causing  a  consider- 
able  decrease   in   attendance    in    the   city 


Sunday  Schools  where  they  have  been 
going.  In  the  main  these  young  people 
return  to  the  Sunday  Schools  of  their 
home  towns  and,  of  course,  there  should 
be  no  ultimate  loss  in  attendance  on  their 
account. 

We  observe,  next,  that  a  good  many 
families  move  from  cities  and  towns  to 
ranches  and  farms  during  the  summer 
months.  In  many  instances  these  ranches 
and  farms  are  so  remotely  located  from 
Sunday  Schools  that  it  seems  imprac- 
ticeable  for  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  Sunday  School.  We  believe  that  the 
loss  in  attendance  from  this_  source  is,  in 
part,  excusable,  but  that  in  many  in- 
stances parents  could  be  induced  by 
proper  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Sunday  School  to  bring  their 
families  to  the  schools,  even  though  they 
are  obliged  to  travel  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  so  doing. 

Then  comes  vacations,  both  of  pupils 
and  teachers,  which  are,  undoubtedly,  re- 
sponsible for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  loss  in  attendance.    Against  vacations 
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as  such  we  have  not  a  word  to  say.  A 
well-earned  rest  and  temporary  residence 
in  our  beautiful  mountain  retreats  and  in 
other  places  and  localities  adapted  for  the 
purpose  are  not  only  desirable,  but  often 
indispensable  to  good  health  and  happi- 
ness. We  do  believe,  however,  that  in 
connection  with  our  Sunday  School  af- 
fairs two  things  should  receive  attention 
in  the  matter  of  vacations:  First,  we 
strongly  recommend  that  wherever  teach- 
ers of  a  school  take  vacations,  substi- 
tute teachers  should,  in  all  cases,  be  pro- 
vided to  take  their  places  in  the  classes, 
in  the  event  there  are  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  regular  teachers  so  that  those 
remaining  can  take  charge.  Provision  for 
the  substitution  of  teachers  should  be 
made  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  e.x- 
pected  absence  of  the  regular  teachers  to 
insure  thorough  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  substitutes.  This  obligation  to 
secure  substitutes  should  devolve  upon 
both  the  teachers  taking  the  vacation  and 
the  superintendents  of  the  schools,  and 
neither  should  feel  that  their  dutv  is  done 
until  the  classes  are  properly  provided 
for.  Secondly,  wherever  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  Sunday  School  children 
and  teachers  are  congregated  for  meeting 
purposes,  even  though  it  be  but  for  a  few 
weeks,  a  temporary  Sunday  School  should 
be  established  and  Sunday  School  work 
such  as  shall  be  planned  by  the  local  au- 
thorities should  be  carried  out.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Board  has  already 
taken  this  matter  up  with  the  stakes  in 
Avhich  the  prominent  summer  resorts  are 
located,  but  it  is  recommended  that  the 
matter  be  carefully  considered  in  all  of 
the  stakes  of  the  Church. 

We  beg  to  submit  to  our  officers  and 
teachers  this  question:  In  the  last  an- 
alysis, is  it  not  probable  that  the  relin- 
quishment of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  and  teachers  themselves  and  their 
inclination  to  "slacken   the  pace"  a  little 


during  the  summer  months  are  more  re- 
rponsible  for  the  loss  in  attendance  than 
?ny  other  cause?  There  seems  to  have 
grown  up  among  us  an  idea  that  mental 
and  educational  work  is  to  be  done 
largely  during  the  winter  months.  This 
largely  arises  from  our  day  school  experi- 
ence and  we  are  prone  to  relax  our  ef- 
forts in  educational  matters  when  the 
summer  time  comes.  It  is  our  observa- 
tion that  generally  Sunday  School  teach- 
ers are  not  as  well  prepared  and  lessons 
are  not  as  well  taught  and  therefore  Sun- 
day School  work  is  not  made  as  attrac- 
tive during  this  period  when  counter-at- 
tractions outside  the  Sunday  School  are 
so  inviting.  We  believe  that  our  teach- 
ers, upon  consideration,  will  conclude 
that  the  conditions  prevail  as  stated,  and, 
of  course,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
the  remedy  to  them. 

From  a  contemporary  Sunday  School 
paper  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the 
following  suggestions  for  what  they  are 
worth,  designated  as 

"Secrets  of  Summer  Success." 

"We  quit  talking  about  hot  weather." 

"The  substitute  teachers  prove  very 
faithful." 

"We  begin  promptly  on  time  and  close 
on  time." 

"Every  teacher,  officer  and  scholar 
boosting." 

"No  interruption  to  the  lesson  study 
period  is  allowed." 

"Kept  in  touch  with  absentees  by  call- 
ing and  telephoning." 

"The  superintendent  gives  personal  at- 
tention to  each  member." 

"Our  success  is  largely  due  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  officers  and  teachers." 

"The  Sunday  School  room  is  cheerful, 
bright  and  airy,  and  decorated  with  flow- 
ers and  plants." 


The  Power  of  Right. 


As  I  myself  look  at  it,  there  is  no 
fault  nor  folly  of  my  life — and  both 
have  not  been  many  and  great — that 
does  not  rise  up  against  me,  and  take 
away  my  joy,  and  shorten  my  power  of 
possession  of  sight,  or  understanding. 
And  every  past  effort  of  my  life,  every 
gleam  of  righteousness  or  good  in  it  is 
with  me  now,  to  help  me  in  my  grasp 
of  this  art  and  its  vision.  So  far  as  I 
can  rejoice  in  or  interpret  either,  my 
power  is  owed  to  what  of  right  there 
is  in  me. 


I  dare  to  say  it,  that,  because 
through  all  my  life  I  have  desired 
good  and  not  evil ;  because  I  have 
been  kind  to  many:  have  wished  to  be 
kind  to  all ;  have  wilfully  injured  none, 
and  because  T  have  loved  much,  and 
not  selfishly ;  therefore,  the  morning 
light  is  yet  visible  to  me  on  those  hills, 
and  you  who  read  may  trust  my 
thought  and  word  in  such  wurk  as  I 
have  to  do  for  you,  and  you  will  be 
glad  afterwartl  liiat  you  have  trusted 
in  them. — Rusk  in. 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department. 

Hotace   S.   Ensign,   Chairman;    Geo.    D.    Pyper  and  Joseph  Ballantynt. 

I  Live  for  Those  who  Love  Me. 

Words  by  George  L.  Banks.  Music  by  Edwin  F.  Parry. 
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Are  the  Children  at  Home? 


By  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


liach  day,  when  the  glow  of  sunset 

Fades  in  the   western  sky, 
And    the    wee    ones,    tired    of    play, 

Go   tripping  lightly  by, 
I    steal   away   from   my  husband, 

Asleep    in    his    easy   chair, 
And   watch   from   tlie   open   doorway 

Their   faces,   fresh    and    fair. 

Alone    in    the    dear    old    homestead, 

That  once  was  full  of  life. 
Ringing  with   girlish   laughter. 

Echoing   with    boyish    strife. 
We  two  are  waiting  together; 

And  oft,  as  the  shadows   come. 
With    a   tremulous   voice    he   calls    me; 

"It  is  night!  Are  the  children  at  home?" 

"Ves,  love!"  I  answer  him  gently, 

"They're   all   home   long   ago." 
-\nd  I  sing,  in  my  quavering  treble, 

A  song  so  soft  and  Inw, 
Till  the  old  man  drops  to  slumber, 

With  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
And  I  tell  to  myself  the  number 

Home  in  a  better  land. 

Home   where   never  a  sorrow 

Shall    dim    their   eyes    with    tears. 
Where  the  smile  of  God  is  on  them 

Through   all   the   summer   years! 
T  know — yet  my  arms  are  empty 

That    fondly    folded    seven. 
.\nd  the  mother's  heart  within  me 

Ts   almost   starved   for   heaven. 


Sometimes,  in  the  dusk  of  evening, 

1    only    shut    my   eyes. 
And  the  children  are  all  about  me, 

A  vision  from  the  skies; 
The  babes  whose  dimpled  fingers 

Lost   the   way   to   my   breast. 
And   the   beautiful    ones,    the    angels. 

Passed  to  the  world  of  the  blest. 

With   never  a   cloud   upon   them, 

I   see  their  radiant  brows; 
The   boys   that   I    gave   to   freedom — 

The  red  sword  sealed  their  vows! 
In    a   tangled    Southern   forest, 

Twin  brothers,  bold  and  brave. 
They  fell;  and  the  flag  they  died  for. 

Thank   God,  floats  over  their  grave. 

A  Iireath,  and  the  vision  is  lifted. 

Away  on  the  wings  of  light. 
And  again  we  two  are  together. 

All    alone   in   the    night. 
They  tell  me  his  mind  is  failing. 

Rut    I    smile    at    idle    fears; 
He    is    only    back    with    the    children, 

In  the  dear  and  peaceful  years. 

.And  still,  as  the  summer  sunset 

Fades  away  in   the   west. 
And  the  wee  ones  tired  of  play. 

Go    trooping    home    to    rest, 
Mv  husband   calls   from   his   corner, 

"Say,  love!     Have  the  children  come?" 
And    I    answer,   with    eyes    uplifted. 

"Yes,    dear!      They're    all    at    Imnie!" 


Parents'  Department. 

Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.Porter  and  E.  G.  Gowans. 

man  are  a  majority."  Certain  it  is  that 
even  one  man  who  is  in  the  right  and 
who  is  unafraid  can  often  shape  the  pol- 
icy of  a  community  and  determine  the 
character  of  its  growth  and  development. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  power  that 
can  be  wielded  for  good  by  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  a  community?  True, 
not  all  parents  belong  to  the  Parents' 
Class,  and  many  are  indififerent,  but  ten 
or  twenty  or  more  earnest  sincere  men 
and  women  who  value  the  souls  of  their 
children  higher  than  dollars  can  by 
united  effort  do  whatever  they  decide  to 
lie  necessary,  especially  when  their  ac- 
tion means  the  welfare  of  the  children  of 
the   community. 

Your  outline  says  that  child-welfare  is 
a  platform  upon  which  all  can  stand. 
Rather  is  it  a  program  upon  which  all 
can  work.  There  is  no  religious  de- 
nomination that  can  be  indifferent  to 
such  a  program.  No  individual  who  lays 
claim  to  good  citizenship  can  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  call  to  activity  in  such  a  pro- 
gram. Indeed  the  welfare  of  children  is 
the  one  thing  that  cross-sections  every- 
thing else  in  life.  It  enables  us  to  bury 
our  differences,  to  forget  our  prejudices, 
to  lay  aside  our  political  partisanship,  to 
overcome  our  religious  bigotry  if  we 
have  any,  to  condemn  to  the  oblivion 
of  the  past  our  sectional  strife,  to  make 
dominant  and  powerful  in  our  lives  the 
brotherhood  and  fellowship  which  are  in 
Christ   Jesus. 

Think  of  these  things  and  try  to  realize 
your  responsibility  not  only  as  fathers 
and  mothers  but  as  individual  members 
of  society.  The  following  questions  may 
lielp  in  this  study. 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  the  statement 
that  "the  individual  is  not  educated 
when  he  leaves  school  or  college, 
but,  rather  when  he  has  become  re- 
lated to  the  actual  life  of  society  in 
a  vital  way  by  being  able  to  do 
things  through  the  utilization  of  the 
forces  and  powers  physical  and  so- 
cial over  which  he  has  control?" 

2.  What  is  meant  by  social  efficiency? 

3.  Upon  what,  in  your  opinion,  does 
social    progress    most    depend? 

4.  Human  progress  has  been  measured 
by  material  wealth,  by  education 
and  culture,  by  religious  observ- 
vance,  by  personal  freedom,  by 
governmental   efficiency,  by  health, 

by  the  distribution  of  wealth,  by 
the  righteousness  and  justice  of  so- 
ciety in  dealing  with  its  members, 
by  the  care  with  which  one  gen- 
eration safe-guards  the  welfare  of 
the  generation  which  is  to  succeed 


Sunday,  August  2.     Lesson  25 — Calendar 
Subject:     Labor  Day. 

The  first  Monday  in  September  has 
been  designated  Labor  Day  and  is  cele- 
brated as  a  legal  holiday  in  oractically 
all  states.  The  proper  celebration  of  this 
holiday  would  be  a  valuable  subject  for 
discussion.  The  day  furnishes  a  good 
opportunity  for  instructoin  in  the  home 
on  the  dignity  of  labor,  respect  for  hon- 
orable work.  There  is  much  need  of  driv- 
ing home  the  lesson  that  only  through  la- 
bor in  the  service  of  others  can  we  give 
expression  to  our  gratitude  to  mankind 
for  what  has  been  done  for  us  and  our 
loyalty  to  the  race  to  which  we  belong. 
May  it  not  be  that  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  serve  God  is  to  efficiently  and  loyally 
serve   our   fellows? 

Sunday,  August  9.     Lesson  27 — Our  So- 
cial   Responsibility. 

1.  The  community  is  what  we  make  it. 

a.  Relationship     of     individuals     to 
each  other. 

b.  Relationship     of     individuals     to 
community  as  a  while. 

2.  United  parenthood,  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  any  com- 
munity. 

3.  Child  welfare,  a  platform  upon 
which  all  parents,  irrespective  of 
creed  or  color,  can  stand. 

If  it  were  possible  for  each  of  us  to 
live  by  himself,  not  at  any  time  coming 
into  relationship  with  others,  each  might 
do  whatever  he  pleased  to  do.  Such  a 
life,  however,  is  not  possible  and  just 
as  soon  as  we  begin  to  associate  with 
others  we  begin  also  to  come  under  cer- 
tain social  responsibility.  The  fact  that 
we  live  with  others  carries  with  it  the 
necessity  of  safe-guarding  others  in  their 
legitimate  rights  and  privileges  which  we 
must  do  if  we  expect  to  have  our  own 
rights  and  privileges  protected.  This 
relationship  of  each  individual  to  every 
other  individual  in  the  community  must 
be  clearlv  apprehended,  as  well  as  the 
relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  Upon  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  responsibilitv  growing 
out  of  these  relationships  will  depend 
verv  directlv  one's  value  to  his  fellows, 
one's  social  efficiency.  .\  studv  of  our 
social  obligations,  whether  we  live  in  a 
Inrge  citv.  a  small  town,  or  a  scattered 
community,  will  convince  us  that  we, 
ourselves,  are  responsible  for  the  kind 
of  community  in   which  we  live. 

It    has    been    said    that    "God    and    one 
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it.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 
best  measure? 
5.  What  do  you  think  of  parents  who 
neglect  their  children?  of  a  com- 
munity which  permits  parents  to  do 
SO? 

Sunday,  August  16.     Lesson  28 — A  Town 
Survey. 

Read  the  article  in  Bulletin  No.  1  on 
"What  Social  Workers  Should  Know 
About  Their  Own  Community."  It  is 
not  expected  that  all  of  the  questions 
suggested  will  fit  any  one  comnnmity;  the 
article  is  suggestive  only.  It  would  be 
possible  to  ask  a  hundred  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  would  be  valuable  to 
any   parent. 

The  survey  idea  is  spreading  rapidly. 
People  are  becoming  interested  in  the 
future  of  their  communities.  This  in- 
terest prompts  them  to  search  for  facts. 
The  discovery  of  some  facts  creates  more 
interest  which  still  further  stimulates  ac- 
tivity. A  few  unrelated  facts,  however, 
are  of  little  value.  But  if  all  the  avail- 
able facts  bearing  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  play  and  recreation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  any  given  community  carefully 
collected,  classified  and  presented  to  a 
group  of  interested  workers  for  their 
consideration  could  be  so  collected  and 
so  presented  they  would  be  seen  at  once 
to  be  of  untold  value. 

1.  Are  the  play  and  recreation  facil- 
ities of  your  town  just  what  you 
would  like  them  to  be? 

2.  What  do  vou  as  an  individual  par- 
ent know  about  the  dance  halls, 
pool  halls,  moving  picture  shows 
and  play  grounds  of  your  own 
town? 

3.  Do  you  know  from  your  own  ob- 
servation what  your  daughter  will 
get  in  the  way  of  experience  the 
next  time  you  give  her  permission 
to  go  to  a  summer  resort  for  an 
outing? 

4.  Have  you  a  right  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  social  environment  into  which 
you  permit  your  children  to  go? 

5.  Could  not  the  Parents'  Class  as  a 
group  of  social  workers  find  out 
everything  that  really  needs  to  be 
known  about  all  of  these  things, 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  guide  their 
own  actions  and  furnish  informa- 
tion to  other  parents? 

Sunday,    August    23.     Lesson    29 — After 
The  Survey,  What? 

One  of  the  reproaches  that  can  be 
heaped   upon    the   American   people   as   a 


whole  is  that  they  do  not  live  up  to  what 
they  know.  We  know  much  but  apply 
little.  Most  people  know  enough  about 
the  laws  of  hygiene  to  enable  them  to 
guard  against  almost  everything  that 
menaces  health,  except  the  purely  ac- 
cidental things,  but  the  knowledge  is 
not  applied.  The  Japanese  in  the  Rus- 
so-Japanese war  did  not  know  any  more 
than  we  did  in  the  Spanish-American 
war,  but  they  applied  their  knowledge 
more  perfectly,  and  saved  thousands  of 
lives  where  we  lost  them.  All  the  infor- 
mation about  play  and  recreation  will  be 
valueless  unless  we  do  something.  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  that  the  public 
dances  are  not  properly  conducted,  that 
the  moving  picture  show  puts  on  films 
which  are  dangerously  suggestive,  that 
obscene  songs  are  sung  there,  that 
pool  halls  are  conducted  in  violation  of 
law,  that  children  have  no  decent  place 
to  play,  that  there  is  no  place  for  or- 
ganized play  and  athletics,  that  the  sa- 
loon is  a  menace  to  childhood,  that  there 
is  no  gymnasium,  that  the  pool  hall  is 
about  the  only  place  for  a  young  fellow 
to.  find  companionship,  that  there  are 
boot-leggers  in  your  town,  that  the  parks 
are  not  lighted  and  are  not  patrolled, 
that  there  is  a  saloon  right  next  to  the 
dance  hall,  or  that  the  school  play- 
ground by  a  little  work  could  be  made  a 
splendid  place  to  play,  that  there  is  a 
large  room  in  one  of  the  school  buildings 
that  for  very  little  could  be  put  in  shape 
for  gymnasium  work,  that  the  school 
plant,  which  belongs  to  the  people  could 
in  all  probability  be  obtained  for  evening 
entertainments,  that  a  good  moving  pic- 
ture machine  can  be  bought  for  about 
$200.00.  that  school  teachers  would  be 
willing  to  help  in  supervising  the  recrea- 
tion of  young  people  if  they  were  asked 
to  do  so,  or  that  the  man  who  runs  the 
public  dance  hall  will  do  about  what  the 
parents  want  him  to  do  if  they  will  let 
Iiim  know  in  an  effective  way.  It  is  not 
enough  to  know  the  value  of  play,  its 
nature,  children's  need  of  it.  its  rela- 
tion to  citizenship,  its  relation  to  crime 
and  immorality,  or  that  it  is  commer- 
calized  and  ought  to  be  socialized.  A.ll 
of  this  knowledge  will  be  without  value 
unless  we  proceed  to  do  something. 

So  it  is  for  each  Parents'  Class  that 
has  followed  these  lessons  on  Play  and 
Recreation  and  whose  members  are  anx- 
ious that  the  spirit  of  the  Home  shall 
be  what  it  should  be  to  answer  the  (|ucs- 
tion  which  forms  the  title  nf  this  les- 
son. 


Sunday,    August    30.— Lesson    30 — Local 
Subject. 


1  heological  Department. 


Milton  Bennion,  Channan 


John  M.  Mills,  Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Edwin  G.  Woolley,  Jr.,  and 
Elias  Conway  Ashton. 


Second  Year — The  Apo^olic  Age. 

[Prepared  by  John  Henry   Evans.] 

Lesson  22. 

The  important  thing  in  this  lesson  is, 
not  where  Paul  went,  who  did  or  did  not 
go  with  him,  or  places,  distances,  or  what 
not,  but  rather  the  personality  of  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  And  this  per- 
sonality is  very  strongly  brought  out 
in  the  text.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
conducting  this  lesson  is  to  have  the  re- 
marks of  Paul  to  the  presiding  officers 
read  in  the  class  and  then  to  question  the 
class  on  it.  It  is  beautiful  and  touching 
English. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  won- 
derful as  a  human  personality.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  personality  of 
such  a  man  as  Paul.  Pie  was  one  of 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  And  there 
can  be  no  better  service  done  a  body  of 
young  people  than  to  place  before  them 
clearly  and  vividly  a  character  like 
Paul's.  It  is  a  thousand  times  more  in- 
spirational than  to  have  them  learn  bald 
facts  and  dates  and  places — things  that 
are  important  only  in  a  drv-as-dust,  tech- 
nical   course. 

Well,  then,  here  are  the  facts  in  the 
case  of  Paul,  so  far  as  this  lesson  is  con- 
cerned. He  is  at  Miletus,  a  place  distant 
from  Ephesus  (if  you  must  have  figures) 
about  thirty-five  or  forty  miles.  For 
some  reason  (you  may  hunt  for  it  if  you 
think  it  important — I  don't)  he  asks  the 
presiding  officers  at  Ephesus  to  come  to 
him,  instead  of  going  there  to  them. 
Then  he  talks  to  them  familiarlv,  heart 
to  heart.  This  address  has  a  certain  efifect 
on  them.  He  thereupon  goes  on  his  way, 
stopping  at  Tyre  and  Caesarea.  Every- 
body thinks  he  should  not  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, because  something  will  happen  to 
him  there,  but  he  determines  to  go  there 
notwithstanding.  Now,  what  can  be  got 
out  of  all  this  as  to  Paul's  character? 

To  begin  with,  he  had  power  over 
men's  hearts  as  well  as  over  their  intel- 
lects. He  had  natural  leadership.  He 
was  what  we  know  today  as  a  mixer. 
You  know,  Paul  was  a  scholar.  He  was 
learned  in  the  lore  of  his  day.  And  men 
of  that  standing  are  generally  disinclined 
to  mingling  freely  with  their  fellows. 
They  prefer  usuallv  to  live  the  contem- 
plative, reflective,  isolated  life.  But  Paul 
was  saved  this  sort  of  thing  by  an  active, 
energetic  disposition.     It  was  his  nature 


to  be  doing  as  well  as  thinking — a  rare 
combination.  He  associates  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  He  knocks  el- 
bows with  whoever  happens  along.  He 
travels.  He  seeks  men  out.  He  preaches 
to  a  great  variety  of  persons,  always 
adapting  himself  to  whatever  situation 
arises.  We  know  him  already  as  a 
thinker,  a  reasoner,  a  man  of  intellect. 
But  this  brief  address  and  situation  show 
him  as  a  man  of  heart.  Some  men  strike 
their  fellows  by  reason  of  their  men- 
tality. They  have  large  ideas,  and  stand 
for  great  thoughts.  But  they  are  not 
loved.  They  have  not  the  power  of 
touching  the  heart.  Paul  is  not  of  this 
class.  Big  ideas  he  has — ideas  that  have 
moved  the  world  and  altered  the  course 
of  things  in  civilization.  But  he  was  an 
eminently  lovable  man.  The  feelings 
went  out  to  him.  He  had  that  sort  of 
character  which  takes  hold  of  the  emo- 
tions. Our  text  shows  this  clearly.  Men 
weep  at  the  thought  that  they  shall  see 
his  face  no  more!  What  is  the  secret  of 
this  strong  attachment?  He  has  been 
with  them  three  years,  he  tells  us,  during 
which  he  has  gone  from  house  to  house 
and  worked  "with  these  hands"  for  his 
own  maintenance.  He  has  not  held  him- 
self above  them.  This,  then,  is  the  first 
characteristic  of  his  personality — natural 
lovableniess. 

A  second  trait  is  self-reliance.  Appar- 
ently he  never  sponged  off  the  people 
among  whom  he  traveled.  Here  he  calls 
them  to  witness  that  he  worked  to  sup- 
port himself  in  his  missionary  labors. 
Elsewhere  we  find  him  employed  as  a 
tent-maker,  his  trade.  Doubtless  all  this 
arose  from  a  strong  native  feelins'  of  in- 
dependence, a  desire  not  to  be  beholden 
to  anyone.  And  he  did  not  consider  it 
beneath  his  dienity  to  work  with  his 
liands.  Here  again  is  character  mani- 
festing itself  in  what  Paul  does  and  says. 
A  third  very  obvious  characteristic 
brought  out  in  this  brief  address  is  cour- 
"^■p  and  determintion.  He  had  made  a 
religious  vow  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  On 
his  way,  which  he  took  leisurely,  he  was 
assured  time  and  again  under  circum- 
stances that  pointed  to  inspiration  as  the 
source  of  the  idea  that  misfortune  await- 
ed him  there.  And  on  one  occasion  he 
was  informed  in  prophecy  by  Agabus 
that  he  should  be  bound  by  the  Jews  at 
the  Holy  City  and  delivered  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. This  ver->'  fact  would  have  damp- 
ened  the   ardor   of  a   less   resolute   man. 
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Besides,  his  friends  everywhere  begged 
him  not  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  But  noth- 
ing could  move  him  from  his  course. 
That  he  probably  expected  something 
very  serious  to  happen  to  him  is  evident 
from  his  statement  to  the  Ephesian  of- 
ficials that  they  should  see  his  face  no 
more.  And  yet  he  went  there,  with  what 
results    we    shall   presently    learn. 

Now,  having  learned  some  of  the  per- 
sonal traits  of  the  Apostle,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  question  the  class  re- 
garding the  application  of  these  charac- 
teristics to  their  own  lives.  How  may 
we  act  so  as  to  make  ourselves  loved 
by  our  associates?  What  opportunities 
have  we  today  to  develop  self-reliance? 
What  are  the  situations  in  our  own  lives 
that   call   for   courage   and   determintion? 

Lesson   23. 

At  Jerusalem  Paul  visited  James  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Church. 

It  seems  that  a  rumor  had  reached 
their  ears  that  Paul  was  teaching  the 
Jews  to  forsake  Moses.  Whether  or  not 
they  inquired  specifically  respecting  this 
point  or  whether  Paul  volunteered  the 
information  in  his  report  before  the  ec- 
clesiastical officials,  we  do  not  know.  At 
any  rate,  the  Apostle  set  them  right  on 
the  matter.  Apparently  they  called  his 
attention  to  the  rumor,  for  we  find  them 
suggesting  that  he  lead  four  Gentile 
Christians  into  the  temple  as  an  evidence 
that  the  rumor  was  false.  This  Paul  con- 
sented  to   do. 

The  vow  which  these  Christians  and 
Paul  were  under  was  probably  one  of  the 
class  of  vows  described  by  Josephus: 
"It  is  usual  for  those  who  have  been 
afflicted  with  illness  or  with  any  other 
distress  to  make  vows,  and  for  thirty 
days  before  they  are  to  offer  the  sacri- 
fices to  abstain  from  wine  and  shave  the 
hair    of   their   head." 

"Paul's  consent  to  this  proposition  was 
in  accord  wtih  his  position  at  the  council 
of  Jerusalem  some  years  before,  in  ac- 
cord also  with  his  missionary  practice, 
and  in  accord  with  his  principle  to  be- 
come all  things  to  all  men  and  to  be 
careful  not  to  cause  a  brother  to  stumble. 
At  the  council  of  Jerusalem  lie  admitted 
that  the  Jews  might  continue  to  observe 
tlie  rites  of  the  law,  though  not  thereliy 
to  secure  salvation.  The  gospel  of  the 
circumcision  was  to  remain  by  the  side 
of  the  gospel  of  the  uncircunicision.  If 
then  the  report  had  been  true,  and  Paul 
had  taught  the  Jews  to  forsake  Moses, 
he  would  have  violated  the  understanding 
which  he  had  with  the  elder  apostles. 
Rut  Paul  according  to  his  letters  and  the 
Acts  had  not  done  this  thing  of  which  he 


was  accused.  He  had  sought  to  bring 
the  Jews  to  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
and  had  taught  that  salvation  was  by 
grace  and  not  by  works  of  the  law.  Thus 
ho  of  course  antagonized  the  Pliarisaic 
view  of  the  law,  but  it  was  still  true  that 
no  part  of  his  energy  was  given  to  posi- 
tive teaching  that  Jews  should  forsake 
Moses.  This  was  the  report,  and  this 
was  untrue.  Paul  might  well  engage  in  a 
Levitical  rite  by  which  he  would  declare 
that  this  report  was  false.  He  could  not 
afiirm  that  he  kept  the  law,  as  the  Jewish 
brethren  said  that  the  proposed  act  would 
indicate,  but  we  are  not  to  hold  that  he 
consented  to  the  proposition  in  order  to 
prove  this.  He  consented  to  the  proposi- 
tion in  order  to  show  that  the  report  con- 
cerning him  was  false;  and  the  report 
was  not  that  he  taught  the  Gentiles  that 
they  were  free  from  the  law,  and  not 
that  he  himself  failed  to  observe  the  Jew- 
i>li  rites,  but  that  he  taught  the  Jews  to 
forsake  Moses.  *  *  *  *  if_  then, 
they  saw  Paul  go  through  a  Levitical 
rite,  as  one  of  them  would  do,  they  would 
naturally  attribute  to  him  their  own  con- 
viction regarding  its  importance.  But 
their  liability  to  misunderstand  his  act 
was  not  a  sulficient  reason  why  he  should 
refuse   to  perform   it." — (Gilbert.) 

This  very  effort  to  remove  a  miscon- 
ception of  his  work  well  nigh  resulted 
disastrously  for  Paul.  It  appears  that  he 
had  been  seen  during  the  day  with  some 
Greeks,  and  the  Jews,  without  waiting  to 
find  out  the  truth  about  the  matter,  im- 
mediately raised  a  hue  and  cry,  "This  is 
the  man  that  teaclieth  all  men  everywhere 
against  the  people,  and  the  law,  and  this 
place,  and  further  brought  Greeks  also 
into  the  temple:  and  hath  polluted  this 
holy  place!"  Paul  was  arrested  and 
beaten  and  taken  by  the  captain  and  tlic 
Roman  soldiers. 

Fourth  Year. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lessons  for 
.August  deal,  in  the  main,  with  matters 
yet  to  be  realized.  The  last  lesson,  in 
so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  is  supported  by  modern  scriptures 
and  also  by  historical  records  that  are 
generally  accepted  by  Christian  people. 
Other  than  this,  the  lessons  are  con- 
cerned with  prophecies  and  revelations 
concerning  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ, 
the  Millennium,  and  the  Resurrection. 
As  these  are  topics  beyond  the  scope  of 
secular  history  and  scientific  research  it 
is  difficult  to  do  more  than  to  cite  the 
appropriate  scriptures,  to  which  abundant 
reference  is  given  in  the  outline  and  in 
the  text-book.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever,   that   there   is   an   analogy   between 
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these  theological  teachings  and  the  faith 
of  the  great  moral  philosophers  of  the 
world.  From  Socrates  and  Plato  of  an- 
cient Athens  to  Howison  and  Royce  af 
our  own  time  and  country  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  world  have  had  implicit 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right- 
eousness, or  the  good.  Every  optimist 
believes  this;  and  it  is  optimists  that  have 
moved  the  world  and  helped  to  make  it 
as  good  as  it  is.  Pessimism  does  nothing 
but  drive  people  to  despair  and  suicide. 
It  is  a  great  help  and  inspiration  to  peo- 


ple to  look  forward  to  the  triumph  of 
righteousness  and  the  suppression  of  all 
evil,  and  to  feel  that  it  is  their  privilege 
to  help  bring  about  this  result,  as  well  as 
to  share  in  its  blessings.  For  man  to 
have  the  opportunity  and  the  ability  to 
co-operate  with  God  in  bringing  about 
the  redemption  of  the  earth  and  its  inhab- 
itants from  wickedness  is  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  thoughts  in  both  theology  and 
pliilosophy.  In  teaching  these  subjects 
do  not  lose  sight  of  the  practical  lessons 
implied  in  them. 


Second  Intermediate  Department. 

Horace  H.  Cummings,  Harold  G.  Reynolds,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks. 


Second  Year — Lessons  for  August. 

[Prepared  by  Sister   Bertha  Irvine,   Lib- 
erty Stake.] 

Lesson  58 — Repentance  and  Faith  Bring 
Success   to   the    Nephites. 

Teacher's  Text:  III.  Nephi  2:11-19; 
3,  4,  5,  6:   1-9. 

Predominant  Thought:  The  Lord 
strengthens  those  who  have  faith  in 
Him." 

Memorize:  "Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for- 
ever: for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  ever- 
lasting  strength."     (Isaiah   26:4.) 

Review:  What  had  caused  the  Gadi- 
antons  to  become  so  powerful?  Men- 
tion some  of  their  wicked  deeds.  Were 
the  majority  of  them  Nephites  or  La- 
manites?  Where  did  they  have  their 
strongholds? 

Lesson  setting:  For  some  years  af- 
ter the  manifestation  of  the  signs  at  the 
birth  of  the  Savior,  the  people  repented 
of  their  sins;  but  as  years  passed  they 
gradually  drifted  back  into  their  V^ld 
sinful  habits.  The  Gadianton  order  was 
revived,  and  its  members  again  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  mountains,  and  be- 
gan to  rob  the  people  of  the  valleys. 

Lesson  statement:  (to  be  assigned  to 
individuals.) 

1.  The  Gadiantons  cause  suffering  to 
the  Nephites  (III  Nephi  2:11-19). 

2.  Giddianhi's  letter  (III.  Nephi  3:1- 
10). 

3.  Lachoneus  sends  proclamation — • 
calls  people  to  repentance  (III.  Nephi 
3:11-16). 

4.  Gidgiddoni  chosen  captain  (III. 
Nephi  3:17-21). 

5.  Gathering  of  the  Nephites  (III. 
Nephi  3:22-26). 

6.  Gadiantons  possess  deserted  cities 
(III.  Nephi  4:1-4). 


7.  Gadiantons  come  against  the  Ne- 
phites  (III.  Nephi  4:5-10). 

8.  The  battle  (III.  Nephi  4:11-14). 

9.  The  Gadiantons  lay  seige  (III.  Ne- 
phi 4:15-22). 

10.  The  Nephites  victorious  (III.  Ne- 
phi 4:23-33). 

11.  Righteousness  overcomes  wicked- 
ness  (III.   Nephi  5:1-7). 

12.  Prosperity    (III.    Nephi   6:1-9). 

Suggestions  land  -supplementary  ma- 
terial: Topic  1.  The  two  great  divi- 
sions of  people  were  now  Nephites  and 
Gadiantons.  The  more  wicked  among 
bnth  Nephites  and  Lamanites  had  joined 
the  robber  band  and  took  part  in  their 
secret  acts  of  robbing  and  murder,  and 
now  it  became  necessary  that  the  more 
righteous  among  both  people  should 
combine  for  protection.  Note  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord  upon  the  Lamanites 
(verses  15,  16).  What  brought  the  dark 
skin  upon  the  Lamanites?  How  long 
had  it  continued?  (see  II.  Nephi  5:20- 
23.)     What  brought  about  the  blessing? 

Topic  2.  On  whose  strength  did  Gid- 
dianhi  rely?  Discuss  the  proposition  he 
made  in  his  epistle.  Had  the  Nephites 
accepted  his  terms  what  would  have 
been  their  condition?  Would  they  not 
have  been  enslaved  ,spiritually,  which 
slavery  is  the  worst  of  all.  Giddianhi 
speaks  of  their  secret  works  being  good. 
He  evidently  had  in  mind  the  protection 
they  gave  each  other  in  wicked  deeds, 
nnd  that  those  who  committed  murder 
and  who  robbed  could  not  be  brought  to 
iustice.  The  prophets  of  the  Nephites 
had  continually  warned  the  people 
against  these  secret  works.  (See  II. 
Nephi  26:22,  23:  27:27;  Alma  37:27-32; 
Helaman  6:21-30). 

Topic  3.  "We  can  scarcely  understand 
how  terrible  must  have  been  the  misery 
endured  by  the  nation  at  this  time,  to 
cause    the    conception    and    execution    of 
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such  a  measure," — referring  to  gathering 
of  people.  Lachoneus  evidently  knew 
that  unless  the  people  repented  they 
could  not  have  the  help  of  the  Lord,  and 
that  without  His  help  they  could  not 
overcome     their    powerful    enemy. 

Topic  4.  In  what  ways  might  we  com- 
pare Gidgiddoni  with  Moroni?  It  seems 
that  Lachoneus  and  Gidgiddoni  shared 
honors  in  the  government  of  the  Ne- 
phites.  How  did  Gidgiddoni  show  wis- 
dom in  not  going  against  the  enemy? 

Topic  5.  "Explain  to  the  class  the 
country  in  North  and  South  America, 
occupied  by  the  people  (see  map),  and 
describe  the  nature  of  the  country  to 
be  traversed  by  those  going  from  Mex- 
ico on  the  north  and  Ecuador  on  the 
South,  to  the  gathering  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  land  Bountiful 
covered  the  rich  plains  about  the  gulf  of 
Darien.  The  region  is  now  mostly  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  forest;  but  in  the 
days  of  the  Nephites  must  have  been 
'cleared'  land.  The  climate  there  is 
modified  considerably  by  the  northeast 
trade  winds,  so  that  it  is  not  excessively 
hot.  The  temperature  is  about  80  de- 
grees, and  is  the  same  all  the  year  round. 
The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  it  is  possible 
to  grow  four  crops  of  corn  on  the  same 
ground  in  the  year.  Sugar  cane,  ba- 
nanas, sweet  potatoes,  and  like  products 
once  planted  continue  to  grow  and  yield 
until  they  run  wild.  In  the  districts 
bordering  the  mountains  which  were  in- 
fested by  the  robbers,  it  would  be  but 
natural  for  the  people  to  fortify  against 
them,  or  prepare  places  of  refuge  in  case 
of  attack.  That  such  was  the  case  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  all  through  that 
region  ruins  of  old  stone  forts  are  still 
to  be  found.  The  writer  has  visited  sev- 
eral of  them."  (Joel  Ricks.)  Point  out 
the  wisdom  of  the  Nephites  in  selecting 
the  land  Bountiful  as  a  gathering  place. 
The  following  is  from  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon:  "Can  we  picture 
to  ourselves  the  scenes  that  must  have 
occurred  as  the  people  of  two  continents 
converged  into  one  gathering  place? 
From  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  in 
the  north,  from  the  stormy  Atlantic  sea- 
board, from  the  coast  where  the  mild 
Pacific  ebbs  and  flows,  from  the  region 
of  the  southern  Andes,  the  migrating 
hosts  flowed  together  to  Zarahcmla  and 
Bountiful,  the  lands  selected  as  the  tem- 
porary gathering  place.  They  came  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  their  grain  and 
provisions,  leaving  nothin.g  that  would 
sustain  the  robber  bands  while  they  con- 
tinued to  wage  their  unhallowed  war. 
(17  A.  C.)  *  *  *  It  was  not  until  the 
next    year    that    all    the    people    had    as- 


sembled together,  for  it  proved  a  slow 
and  tedious  work  to  bring  millions  of 
pcLiple,  many  thousands  of  miles,  with 
all  their  movable  substance,  and  with  a 
supply  of  seven  years'  provisions."  Note 
means  of  travel.  The  Nephites  showed 
by  this  mighty  move  their  faith  in  the 
Lord,  as  well  as  in  their  leaders.  Why 
were  they  "sorrowful"  because  of  their 
enemy? 

Topic   6.     The   robbers   were   evidently 

rot    inclined    to    live    by    industry,    and 

he    deserted    cities    were    of    no    use    to 

them.      They    had    been    accustomed    to 

:  teal  all  they  needed  from  the  Neph,t?s. 

Topic  7.  Recall  instances  where  the 
Lord  has  given  strength  in  battle.  Men- 
tion some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
;  oldiers  might  be  strengthened.  How 
did  the  Nephites  at  this  time  obtain  such 
power? 

Topic  8.  The  Nephites  had  had  many 
.great  battles,  but  from  what  the  historian 
tells  us  this  was  the  greatest  of  all,  so 
far  as  loss  of  life  was  concerned.  What 
might  have  been  the  result  had  the  Ne- 
phites  not   repented? 

Topic  9.  What  is  meant  by  a  siege? 
What  is  its  usual  outcome?  The  rob- 
bers no  doubt  caused  the  scarcity  of 
game  in  the  forests  by  their  ceaseless 
hunting  in  order  to  feed  their  great 
army. 

Topic  10.  Why  were  the  Nephites 
anxious  to  prevent  the  robbers  from  go- 
ing into  the  land  northward?  Inasmuch 
as  the  greatest  battle  had  been  fought, 
so,  too,  might  this  be  considered  the 
greatest  victory.  Not  one  of  the  enemy 
was  left  at  large;  this  had  never  oc- 
curred before  in  their  battles.  The  Ne- 
phites showed  true  humility  in  so  sin- 
cerely giving  praise  to  the  source  of 
their  strength.  How  could  each  one 
Iiring  to  pass  what  they  prayed  for? 
(verse  30.) 

Topic  11.  The  Nephites  were  now  free 
from  a  most  dangerous  enemy,  for  not 
only  did  the  Gadiantons  steal  their  siib- 
stance,  but  they  had  been  continually 
enticing  away  the  young  people  who 
would  join  them  (see  III.  Nephi  1:27- 
M).  and  thus  were  a  constant  source  of 
trouble.  A  greater  menace,  however,  had 
the  Nephites  overcome  even  than  the 
robbers,  for  they  had  forsaken  the  sins 
that  were  surely  leading  them  to  des- 
Iruction.  The  Lord  again  became  their 
>-t:i>'  and  their  protection. 

To])ic  12.  About  ten  years  had  passed 
since  the  Nephites  had  left  their  cities 
in  the  north  and  the  south  to  combine 
against  the  Gadiantons.  Imagine  what 
would  take  place  in  the  deserted  cities 
i'l  llint  li-n'_;lh  of  time,  and  the  change 
that   would   soon   come   over  them   when 
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the  inhabitants  returned.  Those  who 
left  as  children  were  now  grown  up. 
Note  the  activities  engaged  in  by  the  peo- 
ple. Compare  with  present  day  activi- 
ties   in    our   own    country. 

Lesson    59 — Satan    Again    Gains    Pow-sr. 

Teacher's   text:     III    Nephi   6:10-30;   7. 

Predominant  thought:  The  Lord  has 
many  blessings  for  those  who  serve  Him, 
while  Satan  has  no  power  to  give  peace 
to    those    who    follow   him. 

Review:  How  did  the  Lord  bless  the 
Nephites  in  their  wars  with  the  Gadian- 
tons?  How  were  they  further  blessed 
after  the  war?  What  brought  about  these 
great  blessings  ? 

Lesson  setting:  The  Gadiantons  had 
without  doubt  changed  many  of  the 
good  laws  while  they  held  control  of 
the  government.  After  their  overthrow 
order  prevailed  and  the  laws  were  re- 
vised according  to  justice  and  equity. 
Improvements  went  forward  at  a  rapid 
pace,  for  the  people  were  wealthy  and 
united  in  all  things  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  This  peace,  however,  was  short- 
lived; pride  and  selfishness,  witli  their 
attendant  evils  again  entered  in. 

Lesson  Statement:  (to  be  assigned 
to    individuals). 

1.  Satan  leads  away  the  hearts  of  the 
people   (III.   Nephi  6:10-18). 

2.  Warned  by  prophets  (III.  Nephi  6: 
19-21). 

3.  Prophets  put  to  death — judges  com- 
bine against  government  (III  Nephi  6: 
22-30). 

4.  People  divide  into  tribes  (III.  Ne- 
phi  7:1-8). 

5.  Jacob  made  king  over  those  who 
followed   him    (III.    Nephi   7:9-13). 

6.  Nephi's  ministry  (HI.  Nephi  7:14- 
17). 

7.  Miracles  among  the  believers  (III. 
Nephi  7:18-26). 

Suggestions  and  supplementary  work: 
Topic  1.  Compare  the  description  given 
in  verses  8  to  12  with  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  the  present  time.  How  could 
inequality  so  affect  the  church?  The 
18th  verse  shows  plainly  wherein  lay  the 
sin  of  the  Nephites.  Point  out  the  great- 
er responsibility  of  those  who  know  the 
will  of  the  Lord  and  do  not  do  it.  Read 
Matthew   7:24-29, 

Topic  3.  Again  we  see  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord  in  sending  His  servants  to 
warn  the  wicked,  so  that  they  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  repent.  Recall  other 
instances  of  this  kind  (see  I.  Nephi  1: 
18-20:  Mosiah  11:20-25;  Alma  8:14-17; 
also  instances  from  old  Testament.) 
We  eet  the  idea  from  the  text  that   the 


younger  Lachoneus  was  a  righteous  man 
and  would  have  spared  the  prophets  if 
they  had  been  brought  before  him,  which 
the  wicked  judges  knew;  therefore,  they 
combined  secretly  in  order  to  carry  out 
iheir  purposes,  and  succeeded  at  last 
;n  slaying  the  governor  of  the  land. 

Topic  4.  Explain  what  a  tribal  gov- 
ernment is.  The  manner  of  government 
among  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America  might  be  an  ex- 
ample. Show  the  benefits  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  necessity  of  a  strict 
observance  of  law  by  the  citizens  in 
order  to  preserve  it.  Point  out  how  the 
secret  orders  ever  aimed  to  pervert  jus- 
tice and  set  law  aside,  while  the  right- 
eous were  striving  to  preserve  order  and 
administer  justice. 

Topic  S.  Jacob  and  his  followers  built 
a  city  named  Jacobugath  (see  III  Nephi 
9:9).  "We  can  well  imagine  the  condi- 
tion of  society  composed  of  such  ele- 
ments: it  must  have  been  a  head-center 
for  everything  abominable,  and  turbulent. 
Jacob,  however,  flattered  himself  that 
dissenters  from  the  tribes  would  flock 
to  his  standard  and  soon  make  him  pow- 
erful enough  to  extend  his  authority  over 
the  whole  land.  In  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed, for  in  the  horrors  of  the  up- 
Iicavals  of  nature  that  came  with  the 
death  of  the  Savior,  Jacobugath  and  its 
people  disappeared  forever"  (Dictionary 
111  Book  of  Mormon). 

Topic  6.  This  is  the  same  Nephi  who 
prayed  with  such  faith  to  the  Lord  on 
the  day  before  the  sign  of  Christ's  birth. 
Recall  the  incident.  For  thirty  years  we 
have  no  direct  statement  of  his  ministry, 
hut  we  suppose  he  was  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  keep  faith  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  certainly  must  have  attained 
to  mighty  faith  himself,  being  daily  min- 
istered to  by  angels,  and  having  power 
even  to  raise  the  dead. 

Topic  7.  Let  us  note  that  at  this  time 
Jesus  was  performing  his  earthly  mission 
on  the  eastern  continent,  and  that  the 
lime  was  drawing  near  when  He  should 
offer  His  life  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
It  was  nearly  thirty-three  years  since  the 
sign  of  His  birth  was  given.  Mention  some 
of  the  events  taking  place  at  the  same 
time  in  Palestine.  What  did  Jesus  say  to 
the  Jews  about  having  other  sheep?  (John 
10-16.)  Nephi  could  at  least  rejoice  in 
the  re-establishment  of  the  church  among 
the  righteous.  To  them  was  fulfilled  the 
saving  of  the  Savior  in  regard  to  signs 
following  those  who  believed.  There 
were  now  a  few  prepared  through  right- 
eousness to  receive  the  Savior  when  He 
should    visit    them. 
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Lesson  60 — Signs  of  the  Redeemer's 
Death. 

Teacher's  text:  III  Nephi,  Sth  chap- 
ter. 

Predominant  thought:  The  word  of 
the  Lord  is  sure  of  fulfilment. 

Review:  What  was  the  condition  of 
the  people  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-third 
year?  How  were  the  righteous  blessed? 
Who  was  the  leader  of  the  church?  What 
great   event   was   drawing   near? 

Lesson  setting:  Try  to  picture  the 
great  cities  all  over  the  American  conti- 
ment,  the  temples,  synagogues  and  sanc- 
tuaries, the  palaces,  the  great  institu- 
tions of  learning,  and  the  buildings  of 
various  kinds;  the  gardens  and  orchards 
and  fields;  the  highwavs  leading  from 
city  to  city; — the  people  dressed  in  the 
finest  raiment;  chariots,  horses,  and  all 
that  makes  for  lu.xurious  living.  They 
were  given  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
moment,  forgetting  God,  breaking  His 
commandments  wilfully,  and  giving  no 
heed  to  the  warning  of  His  prophets. 
This  was  true  of  all  save  a  few  who  were 
righteous. 

Lesson  statement:  (to  be  assigned  to 
individuals). 

1.  The  time  fulfilled — the  great  storm. 
Ill   Nephi  8:1-11. 

2.  Destruction  of  cities.  Ill  Nephi  8: 
12-18. 

3.  Darkness  for  three  davs.  HI  Ne- 
phi 8:18-25. 

Suggestions  and  supplementary  work: 
Topic  1.  Briefly  mention  events  taking 
place  in  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  The 
people  on  this  continent  perhaps  expect- 
ed the  three  days  of  darkness  to  come  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  three  days  of 
light  came.  The  great  storm  that  so  sud- 
dentlv  burst  upon  them  might  be  regard- 
ed by  them  as  merely  a  natural  event 
rnfil  its  terrible  accompaniments  filled 
them  with  such  fear.  Locate  on  map  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  text  as  being 
destroyed.  On  page  249  of  the  Story  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon  is  a  copy  of  Ot 
tinger's  picture,  "Destruction  of  Zara- 
hemla,"  which  vividly  portrays  some  of 
the  scenes  which  might  have  taken  place 
■  n  that  great  city  and  many  others.  The 
following  is  from  the  Story  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon: 

"On  the  fourth  day  of  the  tliirtv-fnurth 
year  the  promised  signs  of  the  Savior's 
crucifixion  commenced.  A  horrible  and 
devastating  tempest  burst  upon  the  land. 
All  that  was  ever  told  of  the  loudest 
thunder,  and  all  that  was  ever  seen  of  the 
most  vivid  lightning,  would  fail  to  picture 
the  terrific  visitation.  The  earth  quivered 
and  groaned  and  opened  in  wide,  un- 
fathomable  chasms.     Forests  of  gigantic 


trees  were  uprooted  and  carried  high 
above  the  earth  to  meet  in  fearful  shocks 
in  the  air  and  then  to  be  driven  down 
again  and  shattered  upon  the  unyielding 
rocks.  Mountains  were  riven  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  yawning  gulfs,  or  were  scat- 
tered into  fragments  and  dispersed  like 
hail  before  the  tearing  wind.  Cattle  were 
lifted  from  their  feet  and  dashed  over 
precipices,  or  were  hurried  before  the 
blast  to  perish  in  the  far  off  sea.  Towers, 
temples,  houses,  were  torn  up,  scattered 
in  fragments  or  crushed  by  falling  rocks, 
and  together  with  their  inmates  were 
ground  to  dust  in  the  convulsion.  Hu- 
man beings  were  hurled  high  into  the  air 
and  driven  from  point  to  point,  until  they 
found  graves  fathoms  deep  beneath  the 
earth's  surface.  Blue  and  yellow  flames 
burst  from  the  edges  of  sinking  rocks, 
blazed  for  a  moment  and  then  all  was 
the  deepest  darkness  again.  Boiling 
springs  gushed  upwards  from  sulphurous 
caverns.  Shrieks  and  howls  from  sufTer- 
ing  animals,  awful  in  themselves,  were 
drowned  in  the  overwhelming  uproar. 
Rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  cloud- 
bursts, like  floods,  washed  away  all  with 
which  they  came  in  contact,  and  pillars 
of  steaming  vapor  seemed  to  unite  the 
earth  and  sky." 

Topic  2.  Information  may  be  obtained 
of  like  events  by  reading  of  some  of  the 
great  earthquakes  of  modern  times.  Re- 
call the  sinking  of  Port  Royal,  the  earth- 
quake at  Jamaica,  and  that  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Darkness  and  violent  storms 
usually  accompany  earthquakes.  Such, 
events  are  always  occasions  of  great  ter- 
ror. There  was  only  one  way  in  which 
these  terrible  judgments  which  came  to 
the  Nephites  might  have  been  stayed. 
\^'hat  was  it? 

Topic  3.  Discuss  the  cause  of  the 
darkness.  During  these  days  of  dark- 
ness, those  who  were  spared  could  have 
I'u  conception  of  what  had  happened  all 
over  the  land.  What  makes  their  mourn- 
i  'g  cries  so  sorrowful?  Who  had  led  the 
neople  to  this  destruction?  Who  would 
have  saved   them   from  it? 

Fourth  Year  -  Old  Testament 

[Prepared    by    J.    I.co    Fairbanl^';  1 

Lessons  for  July. 
Lesson   57    (Continued.) 

Teacher's    text:     11    Kings    17. 

Pupils'  text  for  general  assignment: 
II   Kings   17:1-18. 

This  lesson  may  be  used  as  a  review 
of  Israel's  sins  and  proun'sed  destruction. 
Use  it  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
story   of  Israel    and    the   story   of  Judah. 
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It  is  important,  too,  to  emphasize  the  life 
and  ministry  of  Isaiah  and  his  cahn 
counsel  for  conservation,  his  wonderful 
insight  into  future  events  and  his  positive 
knowledge    of    the    coming    Messiah. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  had  become 
an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah. 
The  idolatry  and  lack  of  justice  had  gone 
beyond  God's  forbearance.  The  alliance 
with  Syria  against  the  powerful  enemy 
Assyria,  had  only  brought  a  swifter  des- 
truction. 

Israel  had  nineteen  kings  most  of 
whom  "did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord"  but  the  last  one. 
Hoshea,  had  manifested  a  spirit  of  repent- 
ance so  that  he  did  "not  as  the  kings  of 
Israel  that  were  before  him."  He  al- 
lowed his  subjects  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  the  great  feast  of  the  Passover  pre- 
pared by  Hezekiah  the  more  r'.ghteous 
king  of  Judah  but  the  nation  as  a  whole 
was    past    redemption. 

Changes  in  the  government  of  couciuer- 
ors  always  gave  vassal  kingdoms  oppor- 
tunities to  rebel  and  Israel  took  the 
chance  of  throwing  off  the  foreign  3'oke 
when  Shalamanezer  IV  succeeded  Tig- 
lath-pileser  as   king  of  Assyria. 

As  soon  as  the  new  king  Shalamanezer 
was  established  an  expedition  was  sent 
against  Israel  to  enforce  tribute.  Hoshea 
was  compelled  to  submit,  but  rebelled 
again  after  three  years  on  promise  of 
help  from  Egypt.  A  great  siege  resulted 
in  taking  numerous  hosts  captive  into 
Assyria.  According  to  oriental  custom 
the  principal  inhabitants,  soldiers  and 
artisans  were  removed  from  the  land 
and  other  captive  tribes  planted  in  their 
stead.  "These  people  mingled  with  the 
Iraelites  who  still  abode  in  the  I  iiid  and 
were  all  comprehended  tmdcr  the  .gen- 
eral name  Samaritans  which  was  derived 
from  the  city  of  Samaria.  At  'irst  .\\\ 
of  them  were  worshipers  of  idols:  but 
as  wild  beasts  increased  in  their  depoj-- 
ulated  country  they  were  much  disturbed 
by  lions.  According  to  the  notions  re- 
specting national  and  local  gods  wliich 
then  prevailed  in  the  world  it  is  nut 
strange  that  thev  attributed  their  calar,- 
ity  to  the  anger  of  the  god  of  the  country 
on  account  of  their  neglect  of  his  ivor- 
ship.  .^ccnrdin.gly  an  Israelitish  priest 
was  recalled  from  his  exile,  in  order  to 
instruct  these  idolaters  in  the  worship 
of  Tchovah  as  a  national  deity.  He  set- 
tled in  Bethel  where  one  of  the  golden 
calves  had  formerly  stood,  and  afterward 
the  Samaritans  united  the  worship  of  T'"- 
hovah,  with  the  worship  of  their  own 
god."     Kitto. 


Lesson  58 — King   Hezekiah  Trusted   the 
Lord  and  Saved  his  People 

Teacher's  text:  II  Kings  18,  19,  20. 
II  Chronicles  29:1-8,  18-20,  35-36;  30:1-2, 
6-11,  22-26.     31:     1,  5,  20,  21;  32. 

Pupils'  text  for  general  assignment: 
II   Kings   18:1-15. 

Topical  outline  for  assignment  to  in- 
dividual pupils: 

1.  Hezekiah's    good    reign. 

a.  Judah  learns  a  lesson  from  I3- 
real's  captivity  ch.  18:1-16.  II 
Chron.  29:1-8. 

b.  Jeers  of  the  enemy  resented. 
ch.  18:17-37;  19:8-14. 

c.  Comfort  from  Isaiah  and  prayer 

to  the   Lord  ch.   19:1-7,   14-19. 

d.  Deliverance  foretold  ch.  19:20- 
37. 

2.  Hezekiahs'    sickness. 

e.  The  promised  recovery  ch.  20: 
1-13. 

f.  Pride  brought  destruction  ch.  20: 
14-21. 

.Mm:    Trust  in  God  gives  real  strength; 
it    is    a    spiritual    force. 
Significance  of  events. 

a.  Historically,  by  showing  why 
Judah  retained  her  identity  long- 
er than   Israel. 

b.  Biographically,  by  revealing  the 
value  of  trust  in  the  Lord. 

c.  Practically,  by  showing  that  the 
Lord  hears  those  who  are  will- 
ing  to    do    His   work. 

The  lesson  in  the  class:  A  map  show- 
ing Babylonia  and  Assyria  in  relation  to 
Palestine  in  every  essential.  Much  his- 
tory is  connected  with  this  lesson.  It 
should  be  understood  by  the  teacher  but 
not  necessarily  told  to  the  class.  The 
teacher  must  merely  guide  the  children 
into  an  understanding  of  Israel's  fall  and 
Tudah's  continued  favor  with  the  Lord. 

The  fall  of  Israel  created  a  strong 
impression  on  Judah.  For  a  time  the 
nrice  of  prosperity  nnd  freedom  was  a, 
heavy  tribute  paid  to  Sargon,  king  of 
.Assyria.  Revolt  was  always  brewing  in 
tributary  kingdoms  and  especially  when 
the  conquering  country  was  so  far  away. 

The  Philistine  cities  refused  to  pay 
tribute  to  Assyria  and  many  people  in 
Judah  desired  to  join  them.  Isaiah  fore- 
saw the  trouble  it  would  bring  and  coun- 
selled against  such  a  move.  Sargon,  king 
of  Assyria,  hearing  of  the  uprising  sent 
nn  army  to  punish  the  offenders  and  levy 
heavy  tribute.  Again  the  subject  peo- 
rle  rebelled  when  Sargon  was  assassi- 
nated. Isaiah  was  always  conservative 
and  opposed  alliances  that  would  involve 
his  people.  "An  alliance  with  anyone  but 
Jehovah  was  treason."     He  had  opposed 
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alliance  with  Assyria  but  since  Judah  had 
become  subject  to  Assyria  he  did  his  best 
to  prevent  Judah  joining  her  neighbors 
against  Assyria.  Clad  as  a  captive  he 
walked  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  for  an 
object   lesson. 

Sargon's  son  Sennacherib  proved  to  be 
as  dangerous  an  enemy  as  his  father. 
He  conquered  Babylon  and  then  went 
westward  toward  Palestine.  Everywhere 
he  was  successful.  The  Philistines  and 
Egyptians  were  defeated  and  Hezekiah 
was  shut  up  "like  a  bird"  in  his  city. 
As  a  tribute  Hezekiah  stripped  the  gold 
from  the  temple.  Sennacherib  was  not 
satisfied  and  demanded  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  city. 

Topic  a.  Hezekiah  as  a  prince  had 
learned  to  trust  Isaiah  and  to  pray  to 
the  Lord.  He  had  tried  to  set  the  temple 
and  its  service  in  order.  He  was  bring- 
ing the  people  back  to  their  religious 
worship.  He  was  not  faultless  but  did 
his  best.  He  learned  from  his  mistakes. 
He  struggled.     He  won. 

Topic  b.  Picture  the  siege  of  an  ori- 
ental city.  The  walls,  the  bowmen,  the 
defenders.  Finally  the  short  period  for 
a  secession  of  hostilities  brought  crowds 
to  the  spot  where  the  representatives 
of  the  attacking  army  were  stationed. 
Go  carefully  into  details  showing  how 
the  three  Assyrians  made  fun  of  Judah's 
faith  and  mocked  the  people  of  God  as 
they  stood  on  the  walls.  Force  was 
mocking  faith.     Faith  won. 

The  people  replied  not  to  the  taunts, 
but  quietly  and  impassionately  listened. 
Make  the  children  feel  and  see  the  inci- 
dents as   real. 

Topic  c.  The  kiii-^  was  in  his  palace  in 
deep  meditation.  He  called  in  the  proph- 
et and  in  prayer  they  received  assurances. 
Do  you  know  of  other  rulers  or  presi- 
dents who  can  hardly  trust  affairs  of  state 
to  their  own  wisdom  without  divine  as- 
sistance. Washington.  I^incoln.  "One 
day  a  friend  found  Sir  Robert  Peel  pray- 
ing over  a  bundle  of  letters  and  apolo- 
p-ized  for  interrupting  his  private  devo- 
tions. 'These  are  my  public  devotions,' 
was  the  reply.  'T  was  just  giving  the  af- 
fairs of  state  into  the  hands  of  God,  for 
I  cannot  manage  them  myself,'  " 

Topic  d.  Read  "Sennacherib's  army." 
Faith  and  work  go  together  Xi  ncconip- 
lisliing  desired   ends. 

Lesson    59 — Josiah,   Judah's    Last    Right- 
eous king. 

Teacher's  text:  TT  Kings  22:  2,'?:l-4. 
21-28. 

Pupils'  text  for  general  assignment: 
ir    Kings   22:1-13. 


Topical  analysis  for  individual  assign- 
ment. 

a.  Josiah,    grandson    of    Hezekiah, 
made  king   (ch.  22:1-2). 

c.  Josiah  sought  wisdom  and  right- 
eousness (ch.  22:14-20). 

d.  Worship  of  the  Lord  established 
(ch.  23:1-4,  21-28). 

Aim:     Youth  is  the  time  of  life  to  be 
active   in    God's   service. 
Significance   of  Events: 

1.  Historically,  by  showing  the  re- 
form after  the  relapsed  righteous- 
ness  of   Hezekiah's   reign. 

2.  Biographically,  by  showing  tlie  in- 
fluence of  a  righteous  king. 

3.  Practically,  by  showing  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  spiritual 
training  when   young. 

The  lesson  in  the  class: 

(Review  lesson  58). 

Make  of  the  lesson  to  day  an  example 
of  action — a  lesson  for  conviction  that 
we  should  be  not  only  hearers  of  God's 
word  but  that  we  should  be  "doers  of  the 
word." 

Topic  a.  When  Josiah  was  little  he 
was  instructed  by  a  wise  teacher  who  lead 
him  to  realize  what  an  important  ex- 
ample his  life  would  be.  This  teacher 
the  High  Priest  Hilkiah,  believed  in  the 
Lord's  promises  and  helped  Josiah  to 
understand  them.  When  Josiah  was  8 
years  old  he  was  made  king  but  as  he 
was  very  young  he  was  given  wise  coun- 
selors who  ruled  the  nations  till  the  boy 
was  old  enough.  (Finish  the  story  in 
this  way.) 

Your  life  is  just  as  important  for  God 
as  any  one.  Your  example  should  be 
for  good.  You  may  become  as  great  as 
Josiah  for  you  live  in  a  democracy  and 
may  become  a  leader.  You  are  a  child 
of  God  and  have  responsibility.  You 
have  good  teachers  in  your  parents  and 
in  every  way  you  are  wonderfully  fa- 
vored. What  will  you  do  with  your  op- 
portnnitv?  Make  it  for  righteousness  as 
Josiah  did?  Be  active,  be  fearless,  pay 
no  attention  to  those  who  would  have  you 
do  as  people  of  the  world.  Re  vour- 
self.     Be  a  thorough   Latter-day  Saint. 

What  boys  in  history  do  von  know- 
about  who  were  faithful  to  their  religion 
and  their  people'  Can  the  Lord  use  the 
vonng  people  in  His  cause?  You  sa\ 
Jo-;rph  Smith  was  thus  chosen.  For 
what  pur|iose?  Yr.<;,  to  become  a  teacher 
of  men.  We  all  need  teachers.  We  can 
mil  know  the  truth  for  ourselves  without 
finding  out  so  the  Lord  has  given  us  the 
Church  works  as  giu'des.  We  should  be- 
come familiar  with  them.  We  should 
read  them  just  as  Joseph  Smith  did  for 
he  ,gof  his  inspiration  to  ask  the  Lord 
for   wisdom  from  a  hook,  the   Bible. 
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Lesson   60 — ^Jeremiah,   who   Suffered   for 
his  People. 

Teacher's  text:  Jeremiah  l;2;l-5,  26- 
29;  11:1-5;  14:17-22;  18:1-12;  19:1-11;  20: 
1-10;  14;  32-1-5;  36:1-8,  15-32. 

Pupils'  text  for  general  assignment: 
Jeremiah    1. 

Topics    for    individual   assignment: 

a.  Jeremiah's  call  (1:6-19). 

b.  His  Commission  (2:1-5,  26-29; 
11:1-5). 

c.  His    Pleading    (14:17-22). 

d.  His  Lesson  from  the  Potter  (18: 
1-12). 

e.  The   Lesson  to  Jndah   (19:1-11). 

f.  Jeremiah's  trials  (20:1-2,  7-10, 
14:   32:1-5). 

g.  Writings  Burned  (36:1-8,  15-32). 
Aim:     One    who    loves    his    people    is 

vifilling   to   sacrifice   for   their  best   inter- 
ests. 
Significance  of  events: 

a.  Historically,  by  showing  the  ap- 
proach of  Judah's  captivity  and 
internal  state  of  national  affairs. 

b.  Biographically,  by  showing  faith 
in  God's  promises  and  willing 
self-sacrifice  to  help  His  peo- 
ple. 

c.  Practically,  by  showing  the  he- 
roic struggle  necessary  to  ac- 
complish   desirable   ends. 

The  Lesson  in  the  Class: 

Review  lesson  59  bringing  out  the  im- 
portant points  and  emphasizing  the  aim 
of  the  lesson.  Connect  to-day's  lesson 
with  the  thought  that  the  Lord  uses 
children,  or  adults  who  are  meek  as  chil- 
dren to  do  His  great  work;  e.  g.  Moses. 
Joseph  Smith,  Jeremiah. 

Presentation:  Anathoth,  Jeremiah's 
home  town,  was  an  hour's  walk  from  Jer- 
usalem. Jeremiah,  though  a  priest,  had 
sympathy  for  the  prophets  and  stood  for 
righteousness.  He  realized  the  fallen  con- 
dition of  his  people  and  need  of  reform. 
He  loved  his  people  and  felt  the  need  of 
leading  them  to  the  true  worship.  Lead 
the  class  to  appreciate  what  it  means  for 
a  patriot  to  try  to  start  reforms  in  his 
own    town.      Help    the    pupils    to    see    in 


Jeremiah  a  man  of  magnanimity,  self-sac- 
rifice, devotion,  wonderful  determination 
and  fearlessness.  Be  sure  that  the  pop- 
ular notion  of  "weeping  Jeremiah"  gives 
place  to  the  idea  of  a  man  of  action  and 
triumph,  a  man  of  courage  and  heroic 
endurance,  above  all  a  willingness  to  suf- 
fer persecution  or  ridicule  rather  than 
modify  his  honest  convictions. 

Jeremiah's  life  is  divided  into  three 
periods  corresponding  with  the  three 
kings  under  whom  he  preached.  Under 
Josiah  he  appealed  to  the  people  to  re- 
form their  hearts.  The  reforms  estab- 
lished by  decree  of  the  king  were  rather 
superficial  so  Jeremiah  preached  against 
the  outward  signs  of  worship  when  the 
heart  was  not  sincere.  He  taught  thf 
spiritual  worship.  The  second  period  of 
his  preaching  was  under  Jehoiakim  and 
liis  message  was  one  of  warning  and 
threats  of  judgment.  The  third  was  un- 
der Zedekiah  the  last  king  of  Judah,  when 
God's  forbearance  was  exhausted,  but 
hope  was  only  in  the  restoration. 

Review,  briefly,  the  political  changes 
in  the  far  east.  The  great  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  Babylon  and  Nine- 
vah  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Babylon. 
Isaiah's  warning  to  Hezekiah  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  sacred  treasures  was  now 
being  fulfilled.  Invading  armies  were  be- 
ing sent  to  Egypt  and  Judah's  identity 
was  threatened. 

Topic  a.  Reforms  in  our  day  would 
Iiring  greater  peace  and  happiness.  There 
i.s  need  of  honest  manhood  and  woman- 
hood as  there  was  in  olden  time.  Show 
'  -V  opposition  increased  Jeremiah's  de- 
termination. 

Topic  b.  Show  how  earnest,  sincere 
•■"d  intense  he  was,  yet  how  kind  and 
for,giving. 

Topic  c.  Jeremiah  was  a  poet.  He  knew 
•he  depths  of  the  human  heart.  His  ex- 
pressions are  sharp  and  terse  but  full 
of  beautiful  comparisons.  He  speaks  to 
God  in  a  frank  and  familiar  way  that 
shows  his  wonderful  trust  in  his  Maker, 
"e  spares  no  one  not  even  the  king  for 
he  knows  his  own  sure  source  of  knowl- 
edge. 


Life,  however  short,  is  made  still  sliorter  by  waste  of  time. — Lord  Bcacojisfichi. 
Time  is  gold  ;  throw  not  one  moment  away,  put  each  one  to  accotint — Garrison. 
He  only  lives  in  this  world's  life  who  has  renoimced  his  own — Dean  Stanley. 
As  every  thread  of  gold  is  valuable,  so  is  every  moment  of  time. — Knox. 
True  warfare  is  to  cope  with  our  faults  or  vices. — Eraneis  Drake. 
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Second  Year — Old  Testament. 

[By  Josiah  Burrows.] 
Lesson  22 — Saul  Chosen  King. 

[For  Second  Sunday  in  August.] 

Text:     I  Samuel  8,  9,  10:1-24. 

The  Prophet  Samuel  was  now  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  the  burdens  of  the 
judgeship  no  doubt  weighed  heavily  upon 
him.  So  he  appointed  his  sons  Joel  and 
Abiah  to  succeed  him.  They,  however, 
proved  unworthv  of  the  sacred  trusts,  by 
taking  bribes,  perverting  justice,  and 
seeking  after  lucre,  which  must  have 
caused  their  venerable  and  devoted  father 
much   disappointment   and   sorrow. 

This  failure  on  the  part  of  Samuel's 
sons,  in  connection  with  the  advanced 
age  of  the  venerable  prophet,  served  as  a 
pretext  for  the  Elders  of  Israel  to  come 
to  Samuel  at  Ramah,  with  a  most  un- 
usual request.  They  asked  that  a  king 
should  be  appointed  to  rule  over  them 
that  they  might  be  judged  like  other  na- 
tions. This  request  greatly  displeased 
Samuel,  who  prayed  to  the  Lord  con- 
cerning  the    matter. 

The  Lord  told  Samuel  to  listen  to  the 
people's  desires,  that  it  was  the  Lord 
they  had  rejected,  and  not  Samuel  alone, 
but  he  must  warn  them  of  the  conditions 
that  must  follow,  if  they  insisted  on  this 
radical  change  in  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Samuel  thereupon  related  the  burdens 
they  must  assume,  how  the  king  would 
exact  from  them  all  kinds  of  service, 
taking  their  best  men  for  various  posi- 
tions in  his  employ.  They  would  be 
compelled  to  till  the  ground,  reap  the 
harvest,  manufacture  tools  and  instru- 
ments, and  give  to  the  king's  officers  and 
servants  a  tenth  part  of  all  thev  pro- 
duced. Here  was  an  example  of  what 
might  be  termed  compulsory  tithing, 
very  different  from  the  practice  in  the 
church  today.  The  people,  however,  were 
determined  and  still  insisted  that  a  king 
should  be  appointed  to  rule  over  them. 

Saul  the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of 
Heniamin.  was  a  choice,  good  youth.  At 
his  father's  request,  in  company  with  n 
companion,  he  performed  a  three  days' 
journey  searching  for  the  lost  asses. 
Not  finding  them,  thev  were  led  to  seek 
the  prophet  Samuel,  who  was  to  officiate 
at  a  feast,  at  a  nearby  city.  On  going 
there  Samuel  came  out  to  meet  them, 
and   invited   Saul   to   the   feast.     He   told 


Saul  that  the  desire  of  Israel  was  upon 
him,  and  gave  him  the  first  place  at  the 
table.  The  next  morning  they  arose 
early,  and  Samuel  accompanied  Saul 
some  distance  on  his  return.  Before  sep- 
arating, he  took  Saul  aside,  made  known 
unto  him  the  word  of  the  Lord,  kissed 
him,  and  anointed  him  to  be  captain,  and 
also  blessed  him  with  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy, and  told  him  he  should  be  turned 
into  another  man.  Later,  Saul  met  a 
company  of  prophets,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  him  and  he  proph- 
esied   with    them. 

It  was  no  doubt  a  most  impressive 
occasion  when  Samuel  called  the  people 
together  at  Mizpah,  ranged  them  in  order 
according  to  their  tribes,  and  rehearsed 
to  them  the  object  of  the  gathering;  re- 
minding them  of  the  many  instances  in 
which  the  Lord  had  preserved  them  from 
the  Egyptians,  and  other  nations,  only 
to  be  finally  rejected  in  their  persistent 
demand  for  a  king  to  rule  over  them. 

When  all  was  in  readiness,  Saul,  the 
son  of  Kish  of  the  family  of  Matri,  and 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  called,  but 
could  not  be  found.  The  Lord  made 
known  that  he  was  hiding,  and  being 
discovered,  he  was  brought  before  the 
people,  and  Samuel  said:  "See  ye  him 
whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there 
is  none  like  him  among  all  the  people? 
And  all  the  people  shouted,  and  said, 
God   save   the   king!" 

Lesson  23 — Saul  Reproved  by  Samuel. 

("For  Third  Sunday  in  August.) 

Text:     I   Samuel  13. 

Saul  had  now  reigned  two  years  over 
Israel,  and  we  see  him  as  a  military 
leader  directing  his  forces  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Israelites  against  the  Philis- 
tines. Jonathan  with  a  division  of  one 
thousand  picked  men,  had  smitten  a 
.garrison  of  the  enemy,  which  had  ap- 
parently angered  and  aroused  them,  so 
that  now  the  Philistines  prepared  to 
overwhelm  the  Israelites  with  the  im- 
mense force  of  six  thousand  horsemen, 
,nn(l  thirty  thousand  chariots.  The  Israel- 
ites becoming  thoroughly  alarmed,  scat- 
tered and  hid  themselves  in  caves,  thick- 
ets,  and   among  the   rocks. 

Snul  remained  seven  days  in  Gilgal 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  prophet,  Sam- 
uel, and  becoming  impatient  at  the  delay, 
usurped  authority  he  did  not  possess, 
and   presumed   to   offer  a   burnt   offering 
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unto  the  Lord,  which  could  only  be  right- 
fully performed  in  this  instance  by  the 
prophet  Samuel. 

When  Samuel  finally  came,  he  sharply 
rebuked  Saul,  and  told  him  for  failing 
to  observe  the  comnrandment  of  the 
Lord,  the  kingdom  should  be  taken  from 
him,  and  his  place  should  be  filled  by  an- 
other whom   the   Lord   had   chosen. 

This  was  certainly  a  most  serious  of- 
fense, and  marks  Saul's  first  fatal  step 
on  his   downward  career. 

The  lesson  plainly  teaches  the  sacred- 
ness  and  importance  of  the  Lord's  au- 
thority, and  how  careful  we  should  be 
to  respect  and  honor  it. 

Lesson  24 — David's   Personality  and 
Character. 

(For  Fourth  Sunday  in  August.) 

Te.\t:     I    Samuel   16,   17. 

This  lesson  may  properly  be  divided  in 
two  principal  divisions  as  follows:  L 
The  selection  and  anointing  of  David  as 
king  of  Israel.  2.  The  story  of  David 
and  Goliath.  In  the  first  part  we  have 
an  excellent  illustration  of  how  the  Lord 
chooses  His  servants.  Samuel  was  di- 
rected by  the  Lord  to  go  to  Jesse  at 
Bethlehem,  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  which 
Jesse  and  his  sons  and  the  elders  were 
invited. 

When  Eliab  the  eldest  son  was  pre- 
sented to  Samuel  he  was  most  favorably 
impressed,  for  he  said:  "Surely  the 
Lord's  anointed  is  before  him."  But  the 
Lord  said:  "Look  not  on  his  counte- 
nance, or  on  the  height  of  his  stature: 
because  I  have  refused  him:  for  the  Lord 
seeth  not  as  man  seeth;  for  man  looketh 
on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord 
looketh    on    the    heart." 

Jesse  then  called  his  other  sons,  six 
in  number,  to  pass  by  Samuel  one  at 
a  time  in  orderly  review,  but  Samuel 
said,  "The  Lord  hath  not  chosen  these." 
Samuel  then  enquired  of  Jesse,  and  learned 
that  he  still  had  another  son.  the  young- 
est, who  was  absent  attending  the  sheep. 
Samuel  told  Jesse  to  send  for  him,  and 
when  David  came  looking  the  picture 
of  beauty  and  health,  the  Lord  said  to 
Samuel:  "Arise,  anoint  him,  for  this  is 
he." 

Then  Samuel  anointed  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  brethren,  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  David  from  that  day 
forward. 

This  was  certainly  a  most  remarkable 
and  impressive  event,  and  will  well  bear 
elaborating  upon  by  the  teacher. 

The  story  of  David  and  Goliath  is  so 
well  known,  that  detailed  repetition  here 
is  not  necessary.     When  we  consider  this 


great  military  gladiator,  with  his  coat 
of  mail,  and  immense  spear,  and  how 
his  defiant  challenge  was  sent  forth  to 
the  Israelites,  every  morning  and  even- 
ing for  forty  days,  and  that  no  one  dared 
to  meet  him;  how  the  king,  Saul,  had  of- 
fered as  a  reward  to  any  man  who  could 
slay  Goliath,  his  daughter  to  wife,  great 
riches,  and  to  make  his  father's  house 
free  in  Israel,  we  can  better  appreciate 
David's   achievement. 

When  David  the  shepherd  boy  came 
with  a  present  to  his  brothers,  who  were 
soldiers  in  Saul's  army,  and  learned  of 
the  giant's  bold  challenge,  notwithstand- 
ing the  scornful  remarks  of  his  brother, 
Eliab,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  Saul 
that  he  would  go  and  fight  the  Philistine. 
David  said:  "The  Lord  that  delivered 
me  out  of  the  jaw  of  the  lion  and  out  of 
the  paw  of  the  bear.  He  will  deliver  me 
out  of  the  hand  of  this  Philistine. 

Also  in  response  to  Goliath's  defiant 
boast,  David  Said:  "Thou  comest  to  me 
with  a  sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and 
with  a  shield;  but  I  come  to  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God 
of  the  armies  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hast 
defied.  This  day  will  the  Lord  deliver 
thee  into  mine  hands."  Thus  we  see 
that  David's  faith  and  trust  in  the  Lord, 
was  implicit  and  complete.  This  story  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Bible,  and  is  sure 
to  prove  interesting  to  the  pupils. 

Fourth  Year — Lessons  for  August. 
Lesson  22 — How  the  Church  Began. 

Lesson  setting:     Time,  place,  etc. 

I.  The    Priesthood    Restored. 

1.  The  Aaronic   Priesthood. 

a.  By  whom   conferred. 

b.  When  conferred. 

(1)  Words   used. 

2.  The    Melchizedek    Priesthood, 
a.     By  whom   conferred. 

(1)  Upon  whom. 

II.  The   Church   Organized. 

1.  Place  and  date. 

2.  Early   baptisms. 
?i.     The   meeting. 

III.  Subsequent     Events    in     New    York 
State. 

1.  The  first  miracle. 

a.  When  performed. 

b.  By   whom. 

c.  Upon    whom. 

2.  The    prophet    arrested. 

n.     Baptisms   at   Colesville. 

b.  Opposition. 

CI)     Joseph    taken. 

c.  Joseph    tried    at    Soulth     Bain- 
bridge. 

(1)     Result. 
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d.  Joseph    arrested    again. 

e.  Second   trial. 

(1)      Result. 
3.     Spiritual    blessings, 
a.     Conference  held. 
(1)      Results, 
b.     Growth    and     prosperity    of    the 
Church. 
Suggestive    Aim:     God    alone    has    the 
night    to    establish    His    Church    and    to 
commission  men  to  officiate  in  His  name. 
Illustration,   application. 

Lesson   23 — Events   in    Kirtland    and    in 
Ohio,  Generally. 

Lesson  setting:     Time,  place,  etc. 

I.  Removal  to  Ohio. 

1.  Of   the   Prophet   Joseph. 

2.  Of  the  Church  generally. 

3.  The  new  home. 

a.  Description   of   Kirtland. 

b.  First    converts    there. 

4.  The  Lamanite  mission. 

II.  Some  Organizations  Effected. 

1.  The   High   Council. 

a.  Time. 

b.  Manner    of    organization. 

c.  Purpose  and  workings. 

2.  The   Twelve    Apostles. 

a.  When  chosen. 

b.  How  chosen. 

c.  Their  names. 

d.  Their   duties. 

3.  The  Quorum  of  Seventy. 

a.  When    chosen. 

b.  How  chosen. 


c.     Duties. 
4.     The  First  Presidency. 

a.  Their    names. 

b.  Duties. 

III.  The  Kirtland  Temple. 

1.  Description. 

a.  Exterior. 

b.  Interior. 

2.  Erection. 

a.  Poverty    and    sacrifices    of    the 
Saints. 

b.  Opposition   from   without. 

3.  Dedication. 

a.  Time. 

b.  Spiritual    blessings    received. 

IV.  Mobbings   of   Hiram. 

1.  The    Prophet    and    Sidney    Rig- 
don  move  there. 

a.  Time. 

b.  Purpose. 

(1)      Revision   of  the   Bible. 

2.  The   Prophet. 

3.  Sidney   Rigdon. 

V.  Removal  from   Ohio. 

1.  Opposition. 

2.  Saints'     attention     mainly     upon 

Zion,    in    Missouri. 

3.  Removal    to    Missouri. 
Suggestive    Aim:     A    life    of    sa.crifice, 

the  heritage  of  the  Saints,  brings  growth 
and    development. 

Illustration,  application. 

Lesson  24 — The  Land  and  City  of  Zion. 

(The   teacher   to   choose   his   own   inci- 
dents.) 
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Lessons  for  August. 


Lesson  29 — Walking   on   the  Water. 

Text:     Matt.   14:22-33. 

References:  Weed,  chapter  36,  Juve- 
nile  Instructor,      June,    1912. 

Aim:  All  things  are  possible  to  the 
Lord. 

Memory  Gem:  "O  thou  of  little  faith, 
wherefore   didst   thou   doubt?" 

Picture:   Plockhurst,   "Lord   Help   Me." 

Song:  "Jesus  Loves  the  Little  Chil- 
dren," Juvenile  Instructor,  August,  1910. 

I.  Apostles  on  the  Sea. 

1.  The   storm. 

2.  Jesus  goes  to  them. 

II.  Peter  Walks  on  the  Sea. 

1.  Peter's   request. 

2.  His   fear. 

3.  Jesus'    reply. 


Iff.  The  people  Worship     Him. 

1.  "Of   a   truth   thou   art   the    Son    of 
God." 

Suggestive  questions  to  follow  the  les- 
son.    (Show  picture.) 

Look!     Where  is  Jesus? 

Who  are  in  the  boat? 

Where  was  Jesus  when  He  saw  the 
.Apostles  "toiling  in  rowing?" 

What  was  He  doing  on  the  mountain' 
When  He  saw  the  .Apostles  in  llu- 
midst  of  the  storm,  what  did  He  do? 

How  did  they  feel  before  they  knew 
Him? 

What  did  Jesus  say? 

Were  they  still  afraid? 

When  Peter  knew  it  was  Jesus  what 
did  he  call  out? 

What  does   that   tell   of  Peter's   failh' 

We  cannot  see  Jesus  as  Peter  di<l  hul 
how  can  we  get  Plis  help? 
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How  do  we  show  our  faith? 

Use  this  lesson  for  the  Fast  Day 
thought  and  endeavor  to  get  an  expres- 
sion from  the  children. 

Lesson    30 — Stilling    the    Tempest. 

Text:  Matt.  8:23-27;  Mark  4:35-41; 
Luke  8:22-26. 

References:  Weed  30  Juvenile  In- 
structor, June,  1912,  and  page  408,   1913. 

Aim:     Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God. 

Memory  Gem:  "What  manner  of  man 
is  this  that,  even  the  winds  and  the  sea 
obey    Him?" 

Picture.  Dore:  Christ  stilling  the 
Tempest. 

I.  The  Sea  of  Galilee. 

1.  Calm. 

a.  Beauties   of   the   Sea. 

b.  People  on  the  shore. 

c.  Jesus     teaches     them     from     the 

ship. 

d.  Ship    launched. 

2.  Storm. 

a.  Jesus   asleep. 

b.  Disciples   fearful. 

II.  Jesus'    Divinity    manifest. 

1.  The  miracle. 

2.  The  worship. 

When  Jesus  was  through  speaking  to  the 
people  what  did  He  say  to  His  disciples? 

.'Ks  they  crossed  in  the  ship  what  did 
Jesus  do? 

What   happened   while    He   slept? 

Tell  what  happened   then. 

When  those  in  the  ship  saw  Jesus' 
wonderful  power  what  did  they  say? 

Lesson    31 — The   Woman   of    Samaria. 

Text:     John  4:1-42. 

References:  Weed,  chapter  18.  Juve- 
nile Instructor,  July,  1912. 

Aim:  The  gospel  is  a  well  of  water 
springing    up    into    everlasting    life. 

Memory  Gem:  The  water  that  I  shall 
give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water 
springing   up   into   everlasting   life. 

Picture:  Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria — Hofmann. 

I.  At  the  well. 

1.  Jesus. 

2.  The  woman. 

3.  The  conversation. 

II.  Preaching  the   Gospel  to  the   Samar- 

itans. 

1.  The    woman    returns    to    the    city. 

2.  The  Samaritans  go  to  Jesus. 

3.  He  tarries  with  them  two  days. 
How  did  the  Jews   regard  the   Samar- 
itans. 

Tell  what  happened  at  the  well. 
What   did   Jesus   say   of  the   water    He 
would  give? 


The  Gospel  is  that  water? 
How  does  it  help  us? 

Lesson  32 — Jesus  and   Nicodemus. 

Text:     John    3:1-16. 

Aim:  Baptism  is  the  gateway  through 
which  we  enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Memory  Gem:  Except  a  man  be  born 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  en- 
ter into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Picture:     Jesus  and  Nicodemus. 
Introduction. 

Point  of  contact:  Children's  birth- 
days, and  baptism  of  some  members  of 
class. 

Correlation:     Jesus'  baptism. 

I,  Nicodemus. 

1.  Who  he  was. 

2.  His  associates. 

3.  Reason  for  seeking  Jesus. 

II.  The  Interview. 

1.  Time. 

a.   Reasons  for  going  at  night. 

2.  Nicodemus'  inquiry. 
1  II.  The   ordinance. 

1.  Baptism     and     the     laying     on     of 

hands. 

2.  Mode  of  baptism. 

3.  Necessity. 

Talk  with  the  children  of  the  happi- 
ness of  birthdays  and  then  of  the  special 
privilege  that  comes  to  one  eight  years 
old.  Have  some  child  tell  how  he  was 
baptized. 

The  man  who  baptized  you  had  au- 
thority from  Jesus:  that  is,  he  held  the 
I'riesthood,  and  before  he  put  you  under 
the  wafer  he  said  that  he  baptized  you  in 
Jesus'  name.  Then  he  laid  you  under  the 
water  and  covered  you  over,  and  brought 
you  up  out  of  the  water.  That  is  the 
way  in  which  we  were  all  baptized  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  in  which  we  join 
the  Church  of  God — enter  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Jesus  showed  us  the  way,  too.  How 
i!id  He  show  us  ? 

In  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  at  the 
time  Jesus  was  upon  the  earth,  there 
lived  a  man  named  Nicodemus.  Nico- 
demus was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  He  was  a  ruler  and  a  Rabbi. 
He  was  also  a  rich  man  and  had  a  great 
fleal  of  influence  among  the  people.  Most 
of  the  rulers  hated  Jesus  and  treated 
Him  unjustly  and  cruelly,  but  Nicodemus 
was  honest  and  he  wanted  to  know  the 
truth.  He  was  just  and  he  wanted  the 
rulers  to  treat  Jesus  justlv,  but  being 
modest  and  timid  he  was  afraid  to  have 
it  known  that  he  sought  Jesus,  so  he 
went  to  Him  by  night  for  instruction. 

Now  this  was  the  time  of  the  year 
^vhen  there  were  a  great  many  people  in 
Jerusalem.     They  had  come  to  the  feast 
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of  the  Passover.  What  was  that  feast 
in  memory  of? 

'J  he  people  came  from  all  the  country 
rciund  to  attend  this  feast,  and  Jesus 
came  too,  that  He  might  teach  the  peo- 
ple. ■ 

Nicodemus  knew  that  Jesus  was  in 
Jerusalem,  so  we  may  think  of  him  as 
leaving  his  home  at  night  and  walking 
along  the  dark,'  narrow,  rock-paved 
streets  to  the  house  where  Jesus  was 
staying. 

You  know  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in 
Jerusalem  are  flat  with  walls  enclosing 
them,  making  the  top  of  each  house  just 
like  a  room,  but  open  to  the  starry  sky. 

The  Bible  doesn't  tell  us  just  where 
Jesus  was,  but  we  know  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  people  to  sit  in  this  room  upon 
the  house  top  in  the  evening.  So  we 
think  of  Jesus  sitting  alone  here,  quiet 
and  peaceful. 

iVicodemus  enters  the  house,  ascends 
the  stairs,  and  comes  to  Jesus,  saying  to 
i-iim,  "Rabbi,  we  know  that  Thou  art  a 
teacher  come  from  God;  for  no  man  can 
do  these  miracles  that  Thou  doest  ex- 
cept God  be  with  him." 

He  no  doubt  asked  Jesus  what  a  man 
had  to  do  in  order  to  please  our  Heaven- 
ly Father;  how  one  could  enter  God's 
,  iiigdom,  become  a  member  of  God's 
,  hurch. 

This  was  a  very  important  question  to 
Nicodemus.  It  is  important  to  every- 
ody,  for  every  one  who  loves  the  truth, 
who  believes  in  our  Heavenly  Father 
nnd  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  wants  to 
belong  to  His  Church,  to  enter  His  king- 
dom. 

Then  Jesus  said  to  Nicodemus,  "Ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

Whatever  did  Jesus  mean?  Why,  peo- 
ple are  only  born  once  aren't  they?  Nic- 
odemus wondered  how  he  could  be  born 
again,  be  a  little  baby  again  when  the 
was  a  man.  But  that  wasn't  what  Jesus 
meant  at  all. 

Jesus  then  said  to  Nicodemus,  "Ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God."  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  children 
can  tell  me  what  Jesus  meant  by  being 
"Born    of    the    water?" 

Yes,  he  meant  except  a  man  be  laid 
(lown  under  the  water,  and  like  being 
born   again,   he   be   raised   up   out   of   the 


water,  he  cannot  even  see  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

We  call  it  being  baptized.  So  we  un- 
derstand Jesus  to  mean  that  except  a 
man  be  baptized  in  water  and  afterwards 
receives  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
God's  Church,  God's  kingdom.  Let  us 
repeat  Jesus'  words  ("Except  a  man  be 
born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.") 

Do  you  want  to  belong  to  our  Heavenly 
Father's  Church?  Do  you  want  to  be- 
come a  member  of  God's  kingdom? 

What  will  you  have  to  do  then?  Yes, 
when?  And  then  you  will  be  a  member 
nf  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  is 
the  name  of  our  Church?  To  which 
church  will  you  belong  when  you  are 
baptized?  After  you  are  baptized  you 
will  go  to  meeting  on  Fast  Day.  Sev- 
eral men  holding  the  priesthood  will  put 
their  hands  upon  your  head  that  you 
may  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  will 
help  you  to  do  right.  When  the  elders 
lay  their  hands  upon  our  heads  to  con- 
firm us  members  of  the  Church  the 
Spirit  of  God  comes  into  our  hearts  and 
changes  us,  makes  us  better,  so  that  it 
is   like  being  born   again. 

So  Jesus  said,  "Except  a  man  be  born 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  en- 
ter into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Repeat 
it  with  me.  What  does  "born  of  the 
water"  mean? 

What  does  "born  of  the  Spirit"  mean? 

What  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  do  if 
we  wish  to  enter  God's  kingdom — be- 
come a  member  of  His  Church?  Jesus 
said  "Except,"  etc. 

Who  was  Nicodemus?  Why  did  he 
come  to  Jesus  at  night?  (Show  picture 
of  Jesus  and  Nicodemus.)  (Pointing  to 
Nicodemus.)  Who  do  you  think  this  is? 
Is  he  listening  attentively?  T  wonder 
what  Jesus  is  saying?  The  Bible  does 
rot  tell  us  if  Nicodemus  was  baptized. 
Tt  would  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  cour- 
age to  have  done  so,  but  those  who  fol- 
low Jesus  must  be  brave.  Who  would 
like  to  tell  the  story. 

Why  did  Nicodemus  go  to  Jesus? 

Wliat  did  Jesus  say  to  him? 

.'\11   repeat   ("Except   a   man."  etc.) 

What  does  "born  of  the  water"  mean? 
"Born  of  the  Spirit?" 

So  if  we  wish  to  belong  to  the  Church 
of  God,  what  must  we  do?  Yes,  because 
Jesus    said,   "Except,"   etc. 

When  are  you  .going  to  be  baptized? 


"And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of 
cold  water  only  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  T  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no 
wise  lose  his  reward." — Matt.  10:42. 


Kindergarten  Department. 

IVm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman,  Assisted  by  Beulah  WooUey. 


August. 

(Lessons  for  this  month  prepared  by  Sis- 
ter  Victoria    Reed,   of   Granite   Stake.) 

(.See  Juvenile  Instructor,  July,  1910, 
1912.  The  work  in  July,  1912,  is  especi- 
ally good.) 

Songs;  "God  is  Always  Near  Me," 
Eleanor   Smith,   No.   2. 

"Who  Taught  the  Birds?"  Kindergar- 
ten Plan  Book,  192. 

"The   Bird's   Nest."     Dramatize. 

"Sweet   Pea    Ladies,"   Gaynor,  2. 

"Sleepy   Poppies,"   Gaynor,  2. 

Gem  Thoughts: 

"Aly    heart    is    God's    little    garden. 
And  the  fruit  I  shall  bear. each  day. 

Are  the  things  He  shall  see  me  doing. 
And  the  words   He  shall  hear  me  say. 

God  is  always  near  me; 

Though  so  young  and  small, 
Not  a  look   or  word  or  thought, 

But  God  knows  it  all." 

Rest  Exercises:  This  month  rest  ex- 
ercises must  take  an  important  place  in 
the  class  work.  The  little  child  tires 
quickly  and  unless  he  is  really  rested, 
and  rested  often,  his  mind  will  be  in  no 
condition  to  receive  any  message  we  may 
wish  to  give,  no  matter  how  well  we  are 
prepared  to  give  it.  Finger  plays  are 
not  enough  to  rest  the  body,  the  child 
must  be  moved.  Those  exercises  should 
be  chosen  which  rest  all  the  class.  The 
nature  work  furnishes  much  material 
on  which  to  build  your  rest  exercises. 
The  child's  imagination  may  be  called  on 
and  those  things  chosen  which  come 
within  his  experience  and  interest. 

Suggestive  Exercises: 

1.  Sowing  seeds. 

2.  Cutting  grain  with  a   sickle. 

3.  Picking  fruit  and  putting  in  baskets. 

4.  Picking  flowers  to  carry  to  someone 
who  is   sick. 

5.  Flying    birds. 

Mother  and  father  bird  building  a  nest; 
searching   for   food   for   baby  birds. 

6.  Children  represent  trees.  Children 
may  be  birds  flying  in  tree  tops. 

7.  Swaying  trees.  Children  arc  the 
wind  which  blows. 

8.  A  stream  of  water  coming  down 
from  the  mountains.  (Farmers  will  use 
it.) 


9.  Raindrops  watering  the  grasses, 
flowers,  grain,  plants,  trees,  etc. 

10.  Bees   alighting   on   flowers. 

11.  Hoeing  weeds  out   of  garden. 

12.  A  breeze  on  a  hot  day.  Teachers 
take  part  with  the  children.  The  sug- 
gested exercises  will  bring  out  and  em- 
phasize the  spiritual  truth  of  your  nature 
talks  if  you  plan  them  carefully.  Use 
those  exercises  which  are  suggested  by 
your  talk  on  the  morning  the  talk  is 
given. 

Nature  Work:  The  first  morning  talk 
comes  on  "Bird  Day."  Let  your  talk  be 
about  those  birds  with  which  the  chil- 
dren are  familiar.  Let  them  tell  you 
about  the  birds,  their  color,  their  songs, 
and  their  habits.  Perhaps  they  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  of  habits  which  benefit 
us  very  much.  The  chief  food  of  the 
baby  robins  is  insects.  The  robins  take 
far  more  insects  than  cherries.  The 
children  have  seen  the  woodpecker  ham- 
mering away  at  the  tree.  No  doubt  they 
can  tell  you  what  he  is  after.  The  black- 
bird and  meadow-lark  are  known  by 
nearly  all  children.  They  eat  many  ants 
and    grasshoppers. 

There  may  be  other  birds  familiar  to 
the  children  of  your  locality.  They  are 
the  ones  to  talk  about.  Get  pictures 
if  you  can.  Pictures  are  of  unfailing  in- 
terest to  children  and  the  more  so  if 
they  are  pictures  about  which  they  know 
something.  Bring  out  the  truth  that 
our  Heavenly  Father  sent  us  the  birds 
to  help  us.  Show  what  their  work  is  and 
how  well  they  can  do  it. 

See  Juvenile  Instructor,  April,  1911. 
for  'The  Birds  of  Killingsworth." 

Second  Sunday. 

Joseph  Smith  worked  on  his  father's 
farm,  so  we  have  a  good  connection  be- 
tween the  nature  work  and  the  lessons. 
In  the  talks,  let  the  children  tell  all  they 
can.  Your  questions  should  finally  guide 
them  to  the  truth  you  wish  to  bring  out. 

Aim:     Earnest   effort   is   rewarded. 

1.  Earnest  effort  shown  in, — 

a.  Preparation    of   ground. 

b.  Planting  of  crops. 

2.  Reward — 

a.  Rain  and  sunshine  sent  by  Heav- 

enly Father. 

b.  The     snow     stored     up     in     the 

mountains  during  the  winter 
months  is  the  work  of  Heav- 
enly Father.  Sent  down  when 
needed. 


Jidy  ivl.f 
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Third   Sunday. 

Result    of   earnest   work — The   harvest. 

1.  Caring  for  crops. 

a.  Great    amount    of   work    done. 

2.  The  Yield. 

a.  Gathering    it. 

b.  Preparing  for  market. 

c.  Putting  away  for  winter  use. 

Fourth  Sunday. 

Mother  docs  her  share. 

1.  Preparing    of    food    for    the    men 
who   work  in   the   fields. 

2.  Canning   fruit   for  winter   use. 

3.  How  can  we  help? 


Lessons. 

First  Sunday — Bird  Day. 

The  Coming  of  the  Seagulls. 

Fred  lived  on  a  farm,  for  Fred's  papa 
was  a  farmer.  In  the  spring  they  plowed 
the  fields  and  got  everything  ready  for 
planting.  Then  Fred's  papa  scattered 
wheajt  all  over  the  field.  Fred  watched 
the  field,  for  bye  and  bye  he  knew  that 
little  green  blades  of  wheat  would  come 
up  and  cover  all  the  field  like  a  green 
carpet,  and  that  is  just  what  hap- 
pened. 

The  sun  shone  and  the  rain  came  and 
Fred's  papa  watered  the  field  and  the 
wheat  grew  higher  and  higher. 

Fred  was  "lad  to  see  it  grow  for  he 
1--new  that  meant  they  should  have  flour 
for  bread  in  the  winter.  If  anything 
should  happen  to  the  wheat  they  would 
have  nothing  to  eat.  Fred's  papa  was 
glad,  too. 

But  one  dav  a  terrible  thing  hannened. 
Fred's  papa  had  just  come  home.  He 
was  standing  in  the  doorway  looking  out 
over  the  fields.  All  at  once  he  saw  a 
nreat  number  of  crickets  out  in  tlie  wheat 
fields.  These  crickets  were  catin.g  the 
growing  wheat.  And  while  he  looked,  still 
other  crickets  came  and  started  to  eat 
more  of  the  growing  wheat.  More  crick- 
ets came  and  still  more  and  more  until 
the   field  was  nearly  covered   with   them. 

Fred's  father  called  him  and  thev  ran 
out  and  started  to  beat  the  trround  try- 
in.g  to  kill  the  crickets  that  way.  The 
men  in  the  other  fields  were  beating 
the  ground,  too.  but  so  manv  crickets 
came  that  it  did  no  .good.  They  could 
not  stop  them.  It  looked  as  though  the 
crickets  would  eat  all  the  wheat  and 
there  would  be  no  bread  to  eat  in  the 
winter.  All  the  men  in  the  village  came 
out  to  help,  but  they  could  do  nothing. 


Tlien  the  people  knew  they  must  ask 
Hea\enly  Father  for  help.  And  they 
did.  They  went  to  the  meeting  house 
and  there  they  knelt  down  and  asked 
Heavenly  Father  to  help  them  save  the 
wheat.  And  Heavenly  Father  did  help 
them. 

Suddelny,  there  appeared  far  ofif  west 
in  the  sky,  something  that  looked  like 
a  great  cloud.  It  came  nearer  and 
nearer  and  then  Fred  saw  that  it  was 
a   .great  flock  of  seagulls. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  said  the  people. 
They  were  frightened  for  they  thouglit 
the  birds,  too,  had  come  to  eat  their 
crops. 

But  what  do  you  think  happened? 
Those  seagulls  flew  down  on  the  fields 
and  began  to  eat  the  crickets.  They  ate 
and  ate  until  all  the  crickets  were  gone. 

The  wheat  was  saved  and  the  boys 
and  girls  could  have  bread  to  eat  in  tlic 
winter. 

Second  Sunday. 

The  story  of  Joseph  Smith's  first 
vision  and  the  events  following  after 
read  like  a  fairy  tale.  Now,  if  ever,  the 
teacher  must  know  the  truth  of  "Mor- 
monism"  that  she  may  unconsciously 
and  consciously  give  it  to  the  little  ones 
in  her  care.  Through  these  lessons  the 
child  may  get  the  big  fundamental 
truths  of  our  Gospel.  Of  course  he  does 
not  understand  the  great  significance  of 
them,  but  in  the  simple  telling  of  these 
stories,  he  hears  these  great  truths  at 
a  time  when  perhaps  they  are  making 
the  greatest  impression  on  him  even 
though  it  be  an  unconscious  impression. 
He  accepts  them  unquestionably  even  as 
he  accepts  the  things  in  the  great  world 
which  surrounds  him. 

Teachers,  your  responsibility  is  grcat. 
Be  Prf.p.ared. 

Texts:  History  of  the  Church,  vol. 
I,  pp.  2-6. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  ^Tormonism. 
fFvans)  pp.   14-18. 

History  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  (Lucv 
Smith'),  pp.  74-76. 

.\  Brief  Flistorv  of  the  Church.  (.An- 
derson"), pp.   15-18. 

"Birth  of  Mormonism  in  [""icdirc-."  for 
sale  at  Dcseret  Sunday  .School  Union 
Book  Store  price  .SO  cents,  contains  pic- 
tures for  all  these  lessons.  Children  are 
nlwavs  interested  in  pictures.  Use  good 
t'scturcs — earnest  effort  will  be  rewarded. 

.Mm:  Farnest  effort  to  prepare  one's 
self  for  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  re 
warded. 

1.    Toseph     at    Home. 
F.arnest    effort    to   help    father. 
Mother   and.  father   are    pleased. 
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2.  Joseph  at   school. 
Studies    and    plays    hard. 
Knows  his  lessons  and  is  a  leader 

among  the  boys. 

3.  Joseph    and   the    Snnday   school. 
Wants  to  go  to  right  one. 
Find    Scripture    passage — 

4.  The  Vision. 

Lliina.x  of  earnest  search  tor  truth. 


lived    in    the   woods.      He   ran    races   and 
played  with  the  boys  and  girls. 

Joseph's  father  worked  very  hard  in 
the  fields.  There  were  many  rocks,  big 
ones  and  little  ones  scattered  all  over 
the  field.  They  had  to  get  these  rocks 
off  before  they  could  plant  anj'thing  in 
the  ground.  When  Joseph  was  old 
ciKirgh    and    strona;    enough    he    went    to 


JO.SEPH    PK.WING   IN   THE   WOODS. 


The   Story. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  man 
who  had  six  sons.  One  of  these  sons 
was  named  Joseph  Joseph  played  in 
the  woods  and  fields  about  his  home. 
He  watched  the  birds  come  back  in  the 
spring  and  build  their  nests.  He  knew 
the   names   of  many  of  the   animals   that       he  was  happy. 


the  field  with  his  father  and  brothers 
and  helped  pick  up  the  rocks.  He  often 
got  very  tired  but  he  went  on  helping 
just  the  same.  Sometimes  his  father  let 
him  ride  the  horse.  How  happy  he  was! 
When  they  all  came  home  at  night  and 
his  mother  heard  of  how  he  had  helped 
in    the    fields    she    smiled    at    Joseph    and 


July  11)14 
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When  th€  snow  was  on  the  ground 
and  they  could  not  work  in  the  fields, 
Joseph  and  his  brothers  went  to  school. 
It  was  very  cold  in  the  winter  and  there 
was  plenty  of  snow  and  ice  so  the  boys 
had  great  fun.  Joseph  ran  races  with 
the  other  boys  and  often  beat  them  for 
he  was  a  fast  runner.  He  could  jump 
higher  than  most  of  them  too.     He  grew 


read     but     they     did     have     the     Bible. 
Joseph   often  read  it  at  night. 

Now  Joseph  wanted  to  go  to  Sunday 
School.  But  he  could  find  no  place 
where  they  told  him  the  stories  as  they 
were  in  the  Bible.  Somehow  they  didn't 
sound  right  to  him.  But  he  did  want  to 
go  to  Sunday  School.  He  thought  about 
it     and     thought     about     it.        Then     one 


JOSEPH    VIEWING   THE    PLATES. 


tall  and  strong  and  the  boys  liked 
him.  He.  studied  hard,  too,  and  knew 
his  lessons  well. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  was  off  the 
ground  he  had  to  stop  school  and  help 
with    the   work    in    the    fields. 

The  boys  did  not  have  many  books  to 


night  wlicn  he  w.is  reading  the  Bible 
he  came  to  a  place  where  it  said  that 
if  anyone  wanted  to  know  what  to  do 
lio  could  pray  to  Heavenly  Father  and 
li'id  out.  "That  is  just  what  I  will  do," 
lliought  Joseph,  and  he  did. 

I'.arly    one    bright    sunny    morning    Jo- 
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seph  wient  out  into  the  woods,  where 
there  was  no  one  but  the  birds  and  the 
little  animals  of  the  wood.  There  he 
could  ask  his  Heavenly  Father  what  he 
wanted  to  know.  He  knelt  down.  How 
quiet  everythinp;  was.  Then  he  prayed 
to  Heavenly  Father.  It  seemed  a  long 
time  to  Joseph  before  he  got  an  an- 
swer. But  he  kept  on  praying.  At  last 
when  he  was  just  about  to  give  up, 
there  came  a  beautiful,  wonderful  light. 
,\nd  in  the  midst  of  that  glorious  light, 
Joseph  saw  our  Heavenly  Father  and 
Jesus,  the  same  Jesus  that  you  know 
about.  There  they  stood  above  him  in 
the  light.  At  first  he  was  afraid  but 
when  he  saw  their  kind,  beautiful  faces 
he  was  no  longer  afraid.  He  knew  they 
had  come  to  answer  his  prayer.  When 
he  asked  them  which   Sunday  School  to 


go  to  Jesus  spoke  to  him  and  told  him 
not  to  go  to  any  of  them,  that  none  of 
them  were  right.  Then  Jesus  told  him  many 
other  things  and  when  He  had  finished 
the  beautiful  light  gathered  about  Jesus 
and  Heavenly  Father  and  they  went 
back  to  Heaven.  Joseph's  prayer  had 
been  answered.  He  knew  that  some- 
time there  would  be  the  right  kind  of 
Sunday  School  for  him  to  go  to.  He 
wanted  to  be  ready  to  do  the  work  which 
Jesus   would   sometime   want   him   to   do. 

Third  Sunday. 

Retell    Joseph     Smith's    first    vision. 

Fourth  Sunday. 

The    delivery   of   the   plates.      See   Ju- 
venile Instructor,  July,   1912. 


By   irHliain   S.  Nortcnhcim. 


The  Cock  .vnd  the  Pearl. 


A  cock  was  strutting  up  and  down  was  a  pearl  he  said,  "You   would  be 

the  farmyard  among  the  hens,  when,  a  great  find  for  those  who  prize  you ; 

by   chance,    he    hit    upon   a    sparkling  but    for   me,    I   would    rather   have   a 

gem.      "Ha-ha !      Here    is    something  single    barleycorn     than     a    peck    of 

good,"  quoth  he,  as  he  scratched  away  pearls."       The  Foolish  Despise  What 

the  straw.     But  when  he  saw  that  it  They  Cannot  Understand. 


I 


"The  men  who  made  possible  The  Fourth  of  July  did  not 
intend  it  should  be  a  day  of  Danger.  They  did  not  mean  it  should 
cause  a  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  in  prop- 
erty. 

Noise  is  not  patriotism.  Noise  caused  by  dangerous  explo- 
sives is  worse  than  folly.  The  powder  that  causes  one  detonation 
may  blind  your  friend ;  it  may  cost  you  a  limb  ;  it  may  even  de- 
mand a  life.     Is  the  noise  worth  the  price? 

A  firecracker  costing  a  fraction  of  a  cent  may  start  a  fire 
that  will  burn  thousands  of  dollars.     Is  the  noise  worth  it  ? 

Patriotism  is  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  your  country's 
good. 

To  go  without  firecrackers  and  fireworks  is  a  small  sacrifice 
to  good  citizenship. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  danger  and  loss  is  good  sense. 

so  ABST.MN  FROM  D.-XNGEROtJS  NOISF.'"^ 

— TJic  American  Boy. 
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Would  You  be  a  Farmer. 


Bv  Dr.  J.  M.  Tanner. 


It  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  foresee 
something  of  the  future.  The  young 
man  and  girl  starting  out  in  Hfe  need 
a  foresight  that  may  be  given  by  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  impart  knowl- 
edge that  comes  from  experience.  Tlie 
question  may  be  asked,  Why  should 
the  young  man  want  to  be  a  farmer 
any  more  than  his  parents  before  him 
wanted  to  be  farmers  ?  Many  a  young 
man  knows  the  great  disadvantages  of 
farm  life.  The  answer  is  that  this  new 
age  is  new  in  nothing  more  than  it  is 
in  farming,  which  is  just  now  coming 
into  its  own.  It  is  really  today  the  pro- 
fession which  is  making  those  who 
may  fairly  be  termed  successful.  It 
stands  on  terms  of  equality  with  en- 
gineering, law,  and  medicine.  Its  pos- 
sibilities have  barely  been  touched,  and 
the  fields  of  agriculture  are  now  open- 
ing wide  their  doors  to  some  of  the 
best  opportunities  to  young  manhood. 
The  farm  is  not  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  It  really  does  not  have 
much  relationship  now  to  its  life  of  ten 
years  ago. 

In  many  of  the  eastern  states  where 
farm  management  has  been  brought  to 
a  high  standard,  the  farmer  is  making 
perhaps  greater  headway  than  any 
other  class  of  citizens.  But  the  young 
man  will  ask  if  there  is  really  any 
money  in  farming.  Yes,  in  the  right 
kind  of  farming ;  scientific  farming, 
which  includes  the  raising  and  feeding 
of  live  stock.  The  new  methods  of 
transportation  and  its  control  by  the 
national  government  are  bringing  to 
the  farm  more  and  better  markets  than 
it  has  ever  had  before.  Certain  prices 
of  the  farm  have  come  to  stay.  If 
the  general  public  is  to  enjoy  the  prod- 
ucts  of   the   farm   at   something   near 


their  cost  of  production  the  public 
must  look  for  their  proper  and  econ- 
omic distribution.  So  far  as  the  "con- 
suming" public  is  concerned  the  ques- 
tion of  cheaper  living  hereafter  will  be 
one  of  distribution  and  not  of  the  cost 
of  production.  The  farmer  has  learned 
a  lesson  and  gained  his  experience  at 
great  expense.  He  is  learning  some- 
thing of  co-ope.ration,  and  above  all 
things  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the 
products  of  the  farm  which  has  never 
been  known  before  in  all  the  history  of 
our  country.  You  have  heard  some- 
thing of  the  cry  "back  to  the  land,"  but 
thus  far  it  is  little  more  than  a  cry,  for 
the  fact  still  remains  that  there  are 
proportionally  more  young  men  rush- 
ing to  the  cities  than  are  going  to  the 
farm.  Heretofore,  young  men  have 
sought  employment  among  the  army  of 
distributors,  either  in  transportation 
or  in  stores.  The  income  from  such 
sources  has  been  fixed  and  afifords 
measurable  freedom  from  care  and 
anxiety.  But  care  and  anxiety  make 
men  and  women,  and  there  is  not  much 
in  life  without  them.  In  most  occu- 
pations today  the  young  man's  range 
of  opportunity  is  limited.  His  place 
is  fixed  and  when  years  come  to  him 
his  limited  experience  and  his  immov- 
able station  in  life  are  often  mere  fet- 
ters. Proportionately  the  army  of  pro- 
ducers is  growing  less,  hence  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  their  supplies, 
and  the  correspondingly  increasing 
wealth  that  will  come  to  those  who 
learn  the  practical  lessons  of  the  new 
farm  life.  Now  for  a  prophecy.  Not 
many  years  will  pass  when  men  will  be 
heard  to  say,  "If  my  front  sight  had 
been  as  good  as  my  hind  sight  I  would 
today  have  been  on  the  farm. 


A  few  more  smiles  of  silent  sympathy,  a  tew  more  tender  words,  a  little 
more  restraint  on  temper,  may  make  all  the  difference  between  happiness 
and  half-happiness  to  those  I  live  with. — Stopford  Brooke. 


A  Little  Child. 

By  Ruth  Estclle  Webb. 


\ 


I    sat    within    a    church    today, 

And  there  midst  the  assembled  throng, 
I  heard  the  worthy  parson  pray, 

And  joined  to  sing  the  sacred  song. 

My    thoughts    now    wandered    oi¥    apace. 
To  other  things  of  lighter  vein. 

And  started  aimlessly  to  trace 
Old  broken  links  in  mem'ry's  chain, 

I  took  myself  to  task  with  zeal, 
To  prayerful  be  I  vainly  tried; 

When,  lo!  a  being  I  could  feel, 

But   could   not    see,   stood   by   my   side 

And  whispered  "You  may  read  the  minds 
Of  those  around  who  seem  to  pray; 

That    you    may    know    their    hearts,    and 
find 
Of  what  they  think,  this  Sabbath  day." 

I  'spied  a  maiden's  curly  pate. 

Thought  I,  "I'll  try  my  luck  at  that!" 
But  all  it  held,  as  sure  as  fate, 

Was  thoughts  about  her  Sunday  hat! 

I   looked  into  a  widow's  head, 

(Her  face  was  patient,  kind  and  meek), 
T'was    filled    with    ghosts    of    hopes    now- 
dead. 
And     tears     were     on     her     lash     and 
cheek. 

A  farmer's  mind  next  took  my  gaze: 
The  price  of  wheat  was  uppermost, 

The  kind  of  squash  he'd  better  raise. 
The  jersey  calves  his  farm  could  boast. 

He  wonders  if  the  "Northern  Lot" 
Had  best  be  sown  in  wheat  or  corn, 

And  if,  with  all  the  feed  he's  got, 
He'd  better  build  another  barn. 

A  housewife's   mind  was  full   of  cares; 

She  worries  lest  the  babe  will  wake. 
And    in   the    midst   of   earnest   prayers, 

She  fears  the  cook  will  burn  the  cake. 

I  next  survey  a  merchant's  mind; 

It  oft  to  business  cares  recurs, 
In  fancy,  he,  with  manners  kind. 

Is  cheating  guileless  customers. 

He's  wondering  in  his  pious  brain. 
If  watered  coal  oil  will  sell  high. 

What  sand  the  sugar  may  contain. 
And  still  the  unsuspecting  buy. 

He's  wonderting,  too,   with    placed  smile, 
How    he    can    pinch    some    poor    man 
tight. 

An^l  rhrat  .1  bit  ard  all  the  while, 
Remain   in    church,   a   "shining   light." 

The  marbles  in  his  pockets  small, 

.  An  urchin's  fingers  roll  about; 
He  wonders  why  the  preacher's  tall, 
If  church,  will   ne'er  on   earth  be   out? 


lie  wonders  if  the  preacher's  head, 
Has   always   shiny  been,  and   bare, 

,\nd   if   the   angels,   when   he's    dead, 
Will    let    him    preach,    and    preach,    up 
there. 

.\  school  ma'am's  head,  devoutly  bent 
Is  filled, — oh,  who  would  ever  think! — 

With  echoes  of  the  school  room  pent, 
As  "Teacher,  may  I   get  a  drink?" 

She   wonders    can   she   truly   teach 
"The  young  idea,  how  to  shoot?" 

How  best  the  worthless  weeds  to  reach, 
That  in  young  minds  have  taken  root. 

A  young  man   curls  his  slight  mustache. 
And   thinks  of  collar,  tie  and  cuff. 

He  wonders  if  he'll  make  "a.  mash" 
And  if  his  coat  is  "just  the  stuff." 

.\nd  by  his  side  another  youth, 
I  look  for  common  sense  in  vain. 

Not    therel      And    all    I    find,    in    truth. 
Is  that  dire  ill,  "Girl  on  the  brain!" 


lind,- 


3:ood 


laid 


The     parson's 
bare. 

Old  manuscripts  reveal  to  view, 
.\nd    hidden    in   the   cobwebs    there. 

The  story  of  a  love,  once  true. 

Great  stacks  of  long  forgotten  te.xts, 
Lay  stowed  away  in  dusty  nooks. 

Essays  and  lectures   find   I   next,  _ 

And     notes     from     difTerent     kinds     of 
books. 

But  through  all  gleams  a  selfish  ray. 
As  piously  he  sings  and  prays. 

He  hopes  that  all  their  dues  will  pay. 
And  that  his  salary  they'H  raise. 

But  why  doth  he  of  holy  life 

This  love   for   worldly   goods   possess? 
Because  his  daughters  and  his  wife, 

iMust   in    the   latest   fashions   dress. 

A   child,  may  his  sweet  faith   be  mine! 

Sits  gazing  at   the  preacher,  awed, 
His   mind   is   filled   with   thou.ghts   divine. 

Half    wondering    thoughts    of    heaven 
and  God. 

Tliis    child    in    all    that    concourse    there. 
Of  every  station,  rank  and  sort, 

.Assembled  in  the  house  of  prayer. 

Hath  v,diolIy  worshiped  with  his  heart. 

.\nd   oh!   methinks   our  sordid   cares. 
Go  with  us  to  the  house  of  God, 

And   mingled   with   our  wordy  prayers, 
.Are  memories  of  the  paths  we've  trod. 

But  e'er  we  find  a  heavenly  home, 
i\    refuge,   pure   and   undcfilod. 

T  think  we  must  in  truth  become, 
In   simple   faith   "a   little  child." 


Notes  on  Our  History. 

Bv  D.  W.  Parratt. 


VI. 


THE     NAHUATL's     legend    AND    TEJOS 
STORY. 

For  nineteen  years  Cortez  was  the 
central  figure  in  Mexico  City.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  made  many  invas- 
ions into  diiiferent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  quest  of  glory  and  gold.  Where- 
ever  he  went  he  took  Catholic  priests 
along  to  spread  the  gospel  among  the 
natives.  In  a  comparatively  short 
time,  Spanish  military  camps,  each 
containing  its  missionaries,  were  scat- 
tered pretty  much  throughout  the 
land.  One  of  these  expeditions  lead 
by  Cortez  and  making  its  way  north 
and  westward  resulted  in  the  discov- 
ery of  the  peninsula  of  lower  Califor- 
nia. We  are  told  on  good  authority 
that  Cortez  gave  to  California  the 
name  by  which  it  is  still  known. 

An  expedition  among  the  Nahuatl 
tribes  of  Indians  gave  the  devout  mis- 
sionaries an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  interesting  legend  of  the  Seven 
Caves.  According  to  this  legend  the 
Nahuatl's  ancestors  first  lived  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth  and  when  they 
came  to  the  surface  to  make  their 
abode  they  emerged  through  seven 
wonderful  caves.  The  natives  said 
that  these  seven  caves  were  in  the 
far  north  and  that  many,  many  days 
would  be  required  to  reach  them. 
Whether  or  not  the  missionaries  un- 
derstood perfectly  the  Indians  in  re- 
lating this  part  of  their  history  may 
never  be  known,  but  certain  it  is  that 
when  the  soldiers  heard  the  legend 
they  in  some  curious  manner,  mixed 
the  story  of  the  Seven  Caves  with 
the  old,  old  story  of  the  Seven  Cities 
of  which  we  have  already  made  men- 
tion. We  recall  that  the  Seven  Cities 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
bishop  of  Lisbon  far  out  in  the  Sea 
of  Darkness  were  pictured  as  places 
of   extravagant    wealth    abounding   in 


precious  stones,  spices  and  gold.  The 
Spaniards,  ever  on  the  alert  for  traces 
of  gold,  seem  to  have  concluded  that 
the  seven  places  mentioned  by  the  Na- 
liuatls  were  indeed  none  other  than 
the  seven  famous  cities  of  their  own 
traditions — the  wonderful  Seven  Cities 
that  Columbus  had  hoped  to  find  on 
his  first  voyage.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising then  to  learn  that  the  restless 
explorers  after  reaching  this  extra- 
ordinary concluslion  centered  efforts 
on  sending  expeditions  into  the  far 
north  in  quest  of  the  famous  Seven 
Cities. 

A  singular  coincidence  happened  at 
this  time  which  augumented  interest 
in  these  expeditions.  It  happened  that 
one  of  the  Spanish  officers  had  an  In- 
dian slave  by  the  name  of  Tejos.  This 
slave  was  brought  from  the  Taos  tribe 
in  the  north.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Texas  gets  its  name  ^from  this 
very  tribe.  Tejos  was  closely  ques- 
tioned by  his  master  in  matters  per- 
taining to  his  home  country.  The  In- 
dian related  that  his  father  used  to 
sell  feathers  to  different  tribes  and  in 
so  doing  traveled  from  village  to  vil- 
lage and  thus  became  acquainted  with 
them  all.  According  to  Tejos  there 
were  seven  such  villages  and  each  was 
nearly  as  large  as  Mexico  City.  And 
he  also  declared  that  the  inhabitants 
thereof  paid  fancy  prices  for  the  feath- 
ers in  silver  and  in  gold.  Tejos,  when 
a  small  boy,  had  accompanied  his 
father  many  times  to  these  wonderful 
villages  and  insisted  that  he  could  find 
the  places  again,  however,  it  would  'oe 
a  long,  long  journey  northward,  far 
beyond  the  desert  lands. 

The  soldiers'  interpretation  of  the 
Nahuatl  legend  backed  by  the  story 
related  by  the  Indian  slave  was  cer- 
tainly enough  to  set  exploration  parties 
in  motion.  Tejos'  master  enthusiastic- 
ally mustered  an  army  and  started  for 
the  land  of  the  Seven  Cities. _  The 
soldiers  were  filled  with  glowing  an- 
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ticipations  "for  everyone  expected  to 
return  soon,  loaded  down  with  prec- 
ious gold  of  which  the  Spaniards 
were  always  dreaming."  But  what  a 
sad  disappointment  awaited  them ! 
While  crossing  the  desert  many  of  the 
men  died  of  thirst  and  others  were 
killed  by  wandering  Indians.  Provi- 
sions were  giving  out  and  hardships 
were  increafi:!"'.     At  length  the  arniv, 


discouraged  an;l  crest-fallen,  returned 
to  Mexico,  and  for  a  long  time  there- 
after but  little  thought  was  given  to 
finding  the  famous  Seven  Cities.  The 
subject  was  almost  forgotten  until  De 
\^aca  and  his  three  companions  of 
whom  we  shall  speak  later  came  to 
Mexico  and  related  wonderful  ex- 
periences encountered  in  a  walk  across 
the  continent. 


An  Object  in  Life. 


To  have  an  object  in  life  is  to  know 
the  fullest  life  one  can  possibly  know. 
It  means  the  development,  the  deepen- 
ing of  one's  whole  life,  the  employ- 
ment of  every  faculty.  It  means  a  glor- 
ious freedom,  a  going  straight  on  to 
one's  object,  a  thousand  new  interests 
branching  and  growing  in  quite  unex- 
pected places.  It  means  a  straighten- 
ing, a  bracing,  a  knitting  together  of 
one's  whole  forces,  a  throwing  out  of 
every  waste  thought  or  employment, 
for  everything  must  be  made  condu- 
cive to  the  end  in  view.  So,  through 
the  years,  a  constant  striving  onward 
deepens  and  broadens  one's  whole  life. 
And  the  child,  or  man,  or  woman,  who 
might  have  lived  and  died  a  nonentity, 
or  even  a  menace  to  others,  has  be- 


con:e  a  strong  post,  a  stronghold  on 
which  others  may  lean  and  grow 
strong. 

Yes,  an  object  in  life  is  a  wonderful 
iiplifter.  It  will  make  out  of  the  most 
worthless  man  or  woman  a  character 
deep,  noble,  worthy.  It  will  cause 
forces  to  be  set  in  motion,  drawing,  as 
it  were,  with  cords  of  mighty  strength, 
the  souls  of  the  persons  to  whom  that 
deep  purpose  in  life  is  either  given  or 
taken.  From  far  and  wide  will  the 
necessary  helps  throng  to  aid  that  ob- 
ject on,  a  thousand  subtle  iniluences, 
growing  aiul  deepening  like  tiic  net 
work  of  roots  of  a  noble  tree,  will  be 
at  work,  all  striving  to  give  that  soul 
the  aid  it  needs  to  attain  its  life's  ol)- 
icct. — }farv  Vcatcs. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  OF   LARVIK,    NORWAY. 


This  picture  was  taken  Dec.  7,  1913, 
at  Larvik,  a  small  town  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Norway,  about  85  miles 
south  from  Christiania.  It  is  a  town  of 
12,000  people.  The  branch  was  or- 
ganized in  1913  by  Mission  President 
C.  RI.  Nielson.  Elder  Alex  .\.  Carlsen. 
who  sent  us  the  picture,  writes: 

"Elders  are  working  hard  in  the 
branch.  We  have  got  aDout  12  Saints 
in  this  place  and  the  work  of  the  Lord 
is  progressing.  Our  Sunday  School 
now  consists  of  27  members  and  only 
50  per  cent  belong  to  the  Cliurch.  We 
are  increasing  our  number  all  the  time 
and  expect  to  baptize  some  soon. 

We  begin  our  Sunday  School  at  11 


o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  then  sep- 
arate in  two  different  classes — the  the- 
ological class  of  eight  members  and  the 
children's  class.  The  childrens  are 
studying  the  life  of  Christ  and  the 
adults  are  studying  the  Church  and  its 
authorities.  We  also  hold  meetings  at 
5  o'clock  Sunday. 

"The  priests  here  are  strong  against 
us.  They  know  we  have  the  truth  but 
will  not  allow  us  to  advertise  our  meet- 
ing in  the  newspapers,  so  we  are  hold- 
ing our  meetings  in  a  private  resi- 
dence. 

"The  branch  is  under  the  Christiana 
Conference,  and  Brother  Carl  M.  Nil- 
sen  is  our  President." 


The  Current  of  Life. 


Don't  look  for  flaws  as  vou   go  through 
Hfe; 

And  even  when  you  find  them, 
It  is  wise  and  kind  to  do  somewhat  blind 

And   look   for   the   virtue  behind   them. 

For  the  cloudiest  night  hus  a  hint  of  light 
Somewhere  in  its  shadows  hiding; 

Tt  is  better  by  far  to  hunt  for  a  star 
Than  the  spots  on  the  sun  abiding. 

The  current  of  life  runs  ever  away 
To  the  bosom  of  God's  great  ocean; 

Don't    set   your    force   'gainst   the    river's 
course 
.-Niul   think   to  alter  its  motion. 


Dcm't    waste    a    curse    on    the   universe — 
Remember  it  lived  before  you. 

Don't  butt  at  the  storm  with  your  pun\^ 
form — 
But  bend  and  let  it  go  o'er  you. 

The   world   will   never   adjust   itself 

To  suit  your  whim  to  the  letter; 
Siinie  things  must  go  wrong  your  whole 

life  Jong, 
.\nd  the  sooner  you  know  it,  the  better- 
It  is  folly  to  fight  with   the   Infinite, 

And  "'O  under  at  last  in  the  wrestle. 

~'-n   \<M?er   man   shapes   into   God's   plara 

As   the   water   shapes,  into   a   vessel. 


Peaseblossom's  Lion. 

By  Sol^hic  Sxvctt. 

Chapter  X — The  Indian  Camp. 

While  Lone  Eagle  dashed  into  the  woods,  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  lion's  roar  and  the  cry  of  fear  had  come,  Bee  Brown  and  Pinky  Jones 
stood  looking  into  each  other's  face,  trying  to  be  brave  and  keep  back  the 
tears. 

"I'm  afraid  something  has  happened  to  Peaseblossom!'  said  Pinky,  after 
a  moment,  in  a  voice  broken  by  a  sob. 

"Not  to  Peaseblossom!  that  was  a  boy's  voice!"  said  Bee,  and  her  face 
was  very  pale.  \\'hat  Bee  was  thinking  was  that  it  would  be  just  like 
Billy  Boy  to  go  ahead  of  all  the  other  boys ;  he  would  think  it  his  duty  to 
do  so,  as  Captain  of  the  Guards.  And  old  Rameses  might  be  so  fierce 
that  Peaseblossom  could  not  control  him!  "I  can't  just  wait  here.  Pinky, 
and  think  the  lion  may  be  hurting  Billy  Boy!"  she  cried  out. 

I'll  go  anywhere  with  you,"  said  Pinky.  Her  voice  faltered  a  little,  and 
in  her  heart  she  longed  to  be  back  in  the  grove  where  the  other  girls  were 
pleasantly  picnicking.  Pinky  still  held  to  the  opinion  that  picnicking  was 
much  more  agreeable  than  lion-hunting,  at  least  for  girls.  But  Peaseblos- 
som was  specially  theirs ;  she  belonged  specially  to  her  and  Bee ;  they 
could  not  desert  her.  Besides,  if  Bee  thought  that  Billy  Boy  was  hurt 
and  could  not  stay  away  from  him,  she  would  go  with  Bee,  e\'en  tliough  her 
heart  beat  like  a  trip-hammer  and  her  feet  felt  like  cold  lumps  of  lead. 

Some  people  had  been  saying,  of  late,  that  Pinky  Jones  was  getting 
to  be  more  of  .a  girl  than  they  had  thought  she  ever  would  be. 

The  two  girls  took  hold  of  hands  and  walked  bravely  along  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  the  sounds  had  come.  Only  a  little  ways  and  thev  saw 
the  smoke  of  a  camp-fire  through  the  trees.  An  Indian  woman,  near  (lie 
path,  was  picking  up  sticks,  as  calmly  as  if  nothing  were  happening.  She 
looked  curiously  at  them. 

"No  fear  of  lion,  now!"  she  said.  "Yellow-haired  squaw  little  sister 
to  the  lion.  He  know  her  voice,  ^^'hen  little  white  squaw  sav  to  lion  lie 
down,  lion  lie  down  like  good  dog." 
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"VVas — was  a  boy  hurt?"  asked  Bee.  "We  heard  a  cry  as  if  some 
one  were  hurt." 

"Maybe  Boy  scared.  Maybe  think  Hon  hurt  his  dog.  You  go  see!" 
said  the  woman  and  she  pointed  towards  the  camp.     "No  chains  on  Hon 


peaseblossom's  arm  was  around  the  lion  s  neck. 
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now!  no  chains  and  no  fear,"  she  added.  "Lion  like  lamb  because  his  sis- 
ter come." 

There  was  a  fire  in  front  of  a  log  camp  that  had  once  been  used  by 
lumbermen.  A  kettle  hung  over  the  fire  and  some  savory  meat  was  cook- 
ing in  it.  Two  tall  and  stalwart  young  Indians  were  standing  in  the  door- 
way of  the  camp.  Lying  upon  the  ground  was  the  great  lion,  and  dear 
Peaseblossom  was  sitting  on  the  grass  beside  him  with  her  arm  around  his 
shaggy  neck.  There  was  a  broken  chain  lying  upon  the  grass,  at  Pease- 
blossom's  feet. 

The  boys — all  the  Pekoe  Guards — were  grouped  together  and  at  a  safe 
distance.  The  Pekoe  Guards  meant  to  protect  their  Daughter  but  they 
meant  to  do  it  with  good  sense  and  not  with  reckless  daring. 

And  Captain  Billy  Boy  looked  much  less  anxious.  Captain  Billy  Boy 
had  caught  sight  of  two  men  hidden  behind  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree,  close 
at  hand,  one  of  whom  he  knew  was  a  Pekoe  policeman  although  he  was  not 
wearing  his  uniform. 

The  Pekoe  children  had  all  the  time  been  guarded  by  men  sent  by  Papa 
Brown:  for  Mama  Brown  could  not  feel  sure  that  the  wildness  miglit  not 
come  out  both  in  the  beast  and  in  the  Indian,  however  tame  both  might 
seem. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  Guards  may  not  have  liked  this  precaution;  but 
Captain  Billy  Boy  had  the  good  sense  to  be  glad. 

The  bravest  boy  is  very  apt  to  be  the  one  who  best  understands  the 
danger. 

Both  of  those  men  looked  as  if  they  had  had  a  hard  chase  and  Billy 
Boy  had  seen  Lone  Eagle  look  in  the  direction  of  that  tree  with  a  grim 
smile  on  his  face. 

Now  that  he  had  old  Rameses  safe  in  Peaseblossom's  care  Lone  Eagle 
was  willing  anyone  who  wished  should  find  the  camp.  In  fact  he  ap- 
peared very  proud  of  Peaseblossom's  power  over  the  lion  and  looked  about 
as  if  he  wished  to  be  sure  that  everyone  saw  the  pretty  picture  that  they 
made  together  upon  the  grass — Peaseblossom  with  her  arm  around  the 
lion's  neck,  and  the  lion's  eyes  losing  all  their  wild  and  suffering  look  and 
growing  affectionate  and  happy,  like  a  dog's  eyes  wjien  he  looks  at  In's  mis- 
tress. 

Suddenly,  while  everyone  was  gazing  at  the  pretty  picture,  Flip,  Ralph 
Fay's  dog,  danced  up  again  directly  under  the  linn's  nose  just  as  he  had 
done  a  short  time  before.  Flip  had  been  left  behind  when  the  expedition 
set  out  because  his  discretion  could  not  be  depended  upon,  but  had  escapefl 
from  the  camp  and  appeared,  silently,  at  his  master's  heels.  Flip  had  seemed 
to  understand,  at  first,  that  his  only  chance  of  not  being  sent  home  lay 
in  keeping  still,  and  he  had  scarcelv  harked  at  all  until  he  saw  the  lion, 
when  his   ^elf-restraint   bad   given   way.      ITc   had   capered   about   the  lion. 
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barking  madly,  and  his  little  master  had  cried  out  with  fear.     It  was  the  cry 
which  had  come  to  the  ears  of  Bee  and  Pinky. 

As  before,  his  little  master's  calls  were  unheeded  and  he  was  frisking 
about  under  the  lion's  very  jaws,  barking  wildly  even  while  his  small  body 
quivered  with  terror. 

Suddendy  old  Rameses  opened  his  great  jaws  and  snarled. 

Peaseblossom  patted  his  head  soothingly  with  her  small  hand.  "Ram- 
eses, be  kind  to  the  little  dog,"  she  said  imperatively.  She  placed  the  other 
hand  on  Flip's  qui\'ering  back  and  held  him.  gently  but  firmly,  by  his  collar. 

The  great  beast's  eyes  gradually  lost  their  _ angry  glare.  All  at  once 
he  bent  his  huge  shaggy  head  arid  lapped  the  little  dog's  face. 

Oh,  how  everyone,  Indians,  and  all,  cheered  and  shouted!  Even 
the  two  men  who  had  acted  as  guards  for  the  expedition  forgot  themselves 
an  1  stepped  forward  from  behind  the  tree  and  cheered  with  the  rest. 

Flip  slunk  back  to  his  master's  side  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 
It  was  plain  to  see  that  he  began  to  understand  that  it  was  not  going  to 
be  popular  to  fight  that  huge  beast.  He  even  showed  some  signs  of  relief 
that  such  great  things  were  not  expected  of  a  little  dog.  He  looked  about 
at  every  one  as  if  he  wished  to  say,  "You  see  I  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
I  certain V  could  have  fought  the  lion  if  there  had  been  any  need  of  it. 
If  I  hung  my  tail  between  my  legs  it  was  only  for  a  moment  and  because 
that  lion's  tongue,  as  perhaps  ynu  noticed,  was  bigger  than  my  whole  -face 
and  shut  out  the  world  from  me." 

"It  was  a  great  scene !  It  would  have  been  worth  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  a  show !  It  would  be  good  for  a  hundred  performances !"  cried  a 
vo'ce. 

It  was  a  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  Lone  Eagle's  lips,  but  it  was 
not  his  soft  silky  Indian  voice  at  all ! 

Was  this  more  of  Lone  Eagle's  strange  power  over  his  voice?  What 
did  it  mean? 

The  two  Pekoe  men  on  guard  looked  at  each  other,  and  the  bnvs 
looked  at  one  another,  too,  everyone  surprised  and  bewildered. 

Peaseblossom  had  arisen  to  her  feet.  She  stood  beside  Rameses  look- 
ing up  at  Lone  Eagle  with  a  startled  face. 

"You  make  me  remember  .somethino- — T  can't  tell  what!  Your  voice 
sounds  like  someone  I  used  to  know."  she  faltered.  "Who — who  are 
you.  Mr.  Lone  Eagle?" 

("to  be  continued.) 


The  True  Rest. 


'■Rest    is    not    quitting 
The  busy  career ; 

Fest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  tn  one's  sphere. 


'Tis   loving  and   serving 
The  highest  and  best : 

'Tis   onward,   unswerving. 
And  this  is  true  rest." 


T  te  LotKrll©  m®mm '"  "^  m(B®A  W®®(^ 


By  Mary  Allison  Tiffany. 


There  were  three  of  them,  not  counting  the  baby.  First  came  Karl,  who 
Avas  ten.  next  eight-year-old  Minna,  and  lastly  little  flaxen-haired  Gretel,  who 
was  not  yet  six. 

Their  house,  which  was  built  of  grey  plaster,  with  a  thatched  roof,  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  most  beautiful  beech  wood  in  the  whole  world.  For  miles 
and  miles  it  extended,  deer  roan-.ed  in  it.  pheasants  and  all  sorts  of  wild  birds 
made  it  their  home.  The  father  of  the  children,  who  was  head  forester  to  the 
king,  dressed  in  dark  green,  with  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  a  leathern  pouch 
slung  over  one  shoulder.  On  the  other  side  of  the  house  was  a  plain,  with  a 
road  winding  among  fields  of  grain,  bright  with  scarlet  poppies  and  blue  flax 
flowers,  to  the  town,  where  their  mother  went  on  market  day,  with  eggs,  butter, 
berries  and  fresh  vegetables. 

Now,  every  now  and  then,  something  queer  happened.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, coming  down  a  wood  path,  the  children  would  see  a  strange  man  in  a 
brown  velveteen  suit  with  gold  buttons.  Looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  he  would  march  solemnly  into  the  house,  and  hold  a  whispered  con- 
versation with  their  mother.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  no  matter  how  busy 
she  might  be,  she  would  stop  whatever  she  was  doing,  start  up  the  fire,  cook 
all  sorts  of  good  things,  and  pack  them  in  a  large  basket. 

Perhaps  she  broiled  a  young  chicken,  or  fried  speckled  trout,  caught  b}- 
their  father.  There  was  fresh  butter  wrapped  in  a  grape  leaf,  a  jar  of  cream, 
thin  slices  of  black  bread,  honey,  crisp  water  cresses,  and  raspberries  from 
the  garden.  When  their  father  came  home  to  his  early  dinner,  their  mother 
would  point  to  the  basket,  and  after  a  hurried  neal.  he  would  pick  it  up,  and 
disappear  in  the  forest.  When  he  returned  in  the  evening,  the  basket  was 
always  empty.  No  matter  how  many  questions  the  children  might  ask.  they 
could  never  find  out  who  the  man  in  brown  velveteen  was.  or  where  the  good 
things  went.  When  they  asked  their  mother  she  would  say.  "Run  away,  chil- 
dren. I  am  too  busy  to  answer."  and  their  father,  who  loved  to  tease,  would 
tell  them  he  was  taking  the  basket  to  a  family  of  bears — a  mother  with  four 
little  cubs. 

A  long  wav  ofY,  but  still  close  ti.i  the  beech  wood,  was  the  palace  of  the 
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king  and  queen.  Built  of  red  stone, 
with  roses  and  ivy  climbing  on  its 
walls,  it  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  gar- 
den full  of  the  loveliest  flowers,  and 
below  there  was  a  lake  with  swans 
sailing  on  it. 

The  palace  was  so  big  you  could 
hardly  count  the  rooms,  and  each 
one  seemed  more  beautiful  than  the 
one  you  had  just  left. 

Now  the  king,  who  was  very 
young,  and  the  queen,  who  was  still 
3'ounger,  and  looked '  like  a  girl, 
sometimes  tired  of  so  much  gran- 
deur, with  courtiers,  and  ladies-in- 
waiting,  and  liveried  servants  at 
every  turn.  So,  some  fine  morning, 
while  they  were  eating  breakfast, 
which  was  always  served  on  gold 
plates,  the  king,  as  if  by  accident, 

would  give  three  little  taps  on  the  table  with  his  seal  ring.  Then  the  queen, 
as  a  sign  that  she  had  heard,  would  drop  her  napkin.  Of  course,  to  the  servant 
standing  behind  her  chair  this  meant  nothing.  All  that  concerned  him  was  to  pick 

up  the  napkin.  Hardly  waiting  to 
finish  her  breakfast,  the  queen, 
looking  very  happy,  would  spring 
from  the  table  and  hurry  into  a  lit- 
tle room  that  she  never  allowed 
anyone  else  to  enter.  In  a  trice, 
down  would  come  her  golden  hair 
which  then  hung  in  two  long  braids 
down  her  back,  and  dropping  her 
heavy  gown  on  the  floor,  she  would 
pull  out  a  drawer  where  lay  in  read- 
iness a  short  crimson  skirt,  a  white 
bodice,  and  a  black  velvet  girdle 
ornamented  with  silver  chains. 
Dressing  quickly,  she  would  unlock 
a  secret  door  below  which  winding 
stone  steps  led  to  a  postern  gate. 
On  the  other  side  of  this  gate,  she 
would  find  the  king  awaiting  her, 
no  longer  wenring  the  fine  clothes 
lie  had  on  at  breakfast,  but  dressed 
in  green  like  one  of  his  own  for- 
esters. Hand  in  hand  they  would  creep  through  the  shrubbery  till  they  reached 
the  beech  forest  where  a  winding  path  soon  hid  them  from  sight. 

Now,  one  day.  the  wife  of  the  forester  seemed  much  worried  when  the  man 
in  brown  appeared.     "It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  send  the  basket  this 
morning,"  she  said  ;  "my  husband  has  gone  so  far  that  he  does  not  expect  to  be 
home  before  dark,  and  the  baby  is  too  ailing  for  me  to  leave.'' 
The  man  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment. 
"How  about  the  children?"  he  asked.    "Can  thev  be  trusted?" 
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"Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "there  are  no  better  children  in  the  world.  But 
could  they  find  their  way?" 

The  man  made  a  sign  to  Karl  and  Minna  to  draw  near.  "Now  pay  atten- 
tion," he  said,  in  rather  a  cross  tone.     "You  are  to  take  this  basket  to  a  little 

house  in  the  beech  forest,  and  bring  it 
back  when  it  is  empty,  and  you  are  to  ask 
no  questions  of  anyone  you  may  find 
there,  and  you  are  never  to  tell  where 
you  have  been." 

"But  how  can  we  know  how  to  go?" 
akcd  Karl. 

"Don't  interrupt,"  said  the  man  still 
more  crossly ;  "I  was  just  going  to  ex- 
plain. You  must  start  by  the  path  I 
cine  by  till  you  see  a  big  rock  on  your 
right  hand.  Behind  it  there  is  a  trail  that 
leads  to  a  brook  with  stepping  stones ; 
from  there  you  must  climb  a  hill  with  a 
tall  pine-tree  on  the  very  top,  then  go 
down  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side,  always 
following  the  trail,  and  soon  the  house 
will  be  in  sight." 

So  Karl  and  Minna  and  Gretel  set 
oflf,  very  proud  that  they  were  allowed  to 
go  so  far  from  home  alone,  and  that  they 
were  to  be  trusted  with  a  secret.  There 
was  so  much  to  see  it  was  hard  not  to 
loiter  on  the  way.  First  the  squirrel 
whisked  up  a  tree  and  chattered  at  them 
from  a  branch,  then  a  hare  darted  across 
the  path,  wild  strawberries  showed  crim- 
son in  the  grass,  and  flowers — flowers 
grew  everywhere.  It  was  great  fun  fol- 
lowing the  trail  past  the  rock,  down  to 
the  brook,  up  the  hill  and  down  again. 
.■\11  too  soon  they  spied  the  house  built  of 
logs  overgrown  with  lichens,  its  roof 
so  covered  with  moss  that  it  really  looked  more  like  a  rock  than  a  dwelling. 

As  they  drew  near,  Minna  cried  out,  "Listen!  What  is  that  noise?  It 
sounds  something  like  a  running  brook." 

"I  think  it  sounds  like  a  girl  laughing,"  said  Karl. 

And  sure  enough,  close  by  the  house  a  girl  was  perched  on  the  branch  of 
a  white  birch,  and  a  young  man  was  swinging  her.     But  when  she  saw  the 
children,  down  slie  jumped,  and  clapping  her  hands  and  calling  to  the  young 
man  to  follow,  she  came  running  toward  them. 
"You  dears !"  she  said,  and  kissed  Gretel. 

Down  the  stranger's  back  hung  long  golden  braids.  Gretel,  who  thought 
she  had  never  seen  aiiyo;;c  half  sc  prclty,  thr.;;;!  c::t  l:cr  c!;iibby  hands  full  of 
forget-me-nots  no  bluer  than  the  girl's  own  eyes.  Soon  they  were  all  seated 
on  the  grass,  and  while  his  companion  told  a  story,  the  young  man  took  the 
flowers  and  made  a  crown  for  her  head. 

"Now  \'ou  look  like  a  queen,"  he  said,  and  the)-  both  laughed. 
"Prettier  than  a  queen,"  said  Gretel. 
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Karl  had  already  explained  why  his  father  had  not  been  able  to  come 
himself,  and  that  they  had  promised  never  to  tell  any  one  about  the  trail  that 
led  to  the  little  house,  or  whom  they  might  find  there.  The  young  man,  who 
had  brown  eyes  and  a  black  mustache,  and  was  as  handsome  as  the  girl  was 
beautiful,  said  that  was  right,  and  that  he  felt  sure  they  could  be  trusted.  Then 
they  unpacked  all  the  good  things  that  were  in  the  basket  and  put  them  on  a 
table  that  they  found 
in  the  house.  It  was 
Such  a  little  house, 
with  only  •  one  room 
and  two  chairs,  and  a 
dresser  with  plates 
and  cups  and  saucers 
for  two. 

"Now,  children," 
said  the  girl,  "you  are 
to  be  our  guests." 

So  they  sat  on 
the  ground  while  the 
two  waitetl  on  them 
and  there  was  plenty 
for  all.  After  that  the 
girl  sang  some  lovely 
songs  and  they  played 
games. 

But  suddenly  the 
young  man  jumped 
in  alarm.  "My  dear," 
he  said,  "the  sun  is 
setting ;  we  must  hur- 
ry. I  had  quite  for- 
gotten there  is  to  be  a 
court  ball  tonight." 

For  a  moment  Karl  did  not  remember  that  they  were  to  ask  no  questions. 

"A  court  ball?"  he  queried.    "Will  they  let  you  go  to  a  court  ball?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  man  with  a  sigh.  "It  is  very  tiresome,  but  they  seem 
to  want  me  there.     Good-bye,  children !     Scamper  home  before  it  gets  dark." 

But  the  girl  said,  "Wait  a  moment,"  and  taking  one  of  the  silver  chains 
from  her  girdle,  she  wound  it  about  Gretel's  neck.  "When  you  are  a  big 
woman,"  she  continued,  "and  have  a  little  child  of  your  own,  you  may  show 
her  this  chain  and  tell  her  when  vou  were  her  age,  you  once  lunched  with  the 
ki— ,"  but  just  as  she  said  "ki— ,"  the  young  man,  who  was  standing  close 
behind  her,  put  his  hand  over  her  mouth  and  she  could  not  utter  another  sound. 

All  the  way  home  the  children  wondered  why  he  stopped  her  and  what  she 
had  intended  to  say,  and  Gretel  kept  repeating,  "Rut  I  dow't  know  what  she 
wants  me  to  tell  mv  little  girl." 

Not  long  after  came  niarket  day.  The  mother  filled  a  cart  with  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  harnessed,  not  the  horse,  for  they  were  not  rich  enough  to  own 
one,  but  their  faithful  dog.  Then  she  laid  the  baby,  who  was  quite  well  again, 
on  some  hay  in  the  cart  and  off  they  started.  When  they  reached  the  market- 
place, their  mother  sat  down  under  an  umbrella  big  enough  to  cover  herself  and 
the  baby  and  the  fruit  and  the  vegetables. 

But  hardly  was  she  seated,  when  there  was  a  .shouting,  a  clattering  of  hoofs, 
a  blowing  of  horns,  and  horses  with  out-riders  mounted  on  them  came  galloping 
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by.  Following  close  behind  rode  a  man  with  a  black  mustache  and  brown  eyes, 
on  a  coal-black  charger,  and  by  his  side  was  a  lady  with  golden  hair,  on  a  milk- 
white  steed.  Now  when  they  saw  the  children,  they  both  bowed  and  smiled,  and 
the  lady  dropped  a  red  rose  at  little  Gretel's  feet.  Meanwhile  all  the  people  in 
the  marketplace  were  cheering  and  shouting: 


"now  you  look  like  a  queen.' 


"The  king!    The  king  and  the  queen!" 

For  the  moment  the  three  were  too  bewildered  to  speak.  Minna  was  the 
first  to  find  her  tongue.  "\Mny,  the  man  in  the  licech  forest  looked  just  like  the 
ki — ,"  she  stammered. 

But  as  she  uttered  the  sound  "ki — ,"  Karl,  who  was  behind  her,  put  his 
hand  over  her  mouth  and  she  could  not  go  on. 

"Why,  the  prettv  girl  in  the  forest  looked  just  like  the  qu — ,"  began  riretel. 
and  then  a  hand  was  put  over  her  mouth  and  she  could  not  go  on.  for  Minna 
was  standing  behind  her. 

Now,  indeed,  they  had  a  secret  worth  keeping,  and  it  was  all  because  their 
111.  ther  knew -they  were  good  children  whi:)  could  be  trusted. 

Kitty. 

By  H.  G.  R. 

She   lives  unknown   in   poverty,   lier  name  .\nd  rciilly  fnuls  I.m,  nnuli  to  do  to  back- 
is  common  Kitty.           '  bite   witli   the   neiRhbors. 

I   cannot   with   veracity  suggest   that  she  .     ,      , 

is  pretty;  A  busy  hand,  a  ti-an(|uil  nund,  tlie  peace 

of  love  about  her, — 

Yet   witli    a   quiet   chcerfuhiess    she   goes  Iter    little    family    could    not    tell     what 
about  her  labors,  they    would    do    without    her. 


The  Children's  Budget  Box. 


Acting  a  Lie. 

"Alfred,  how  could  you  tell  mother  that 
wrong  story?"  said  Lucy  to  her  brother. 
You  know  you  did  eat  one  of  the  apples 
at  once  become  ineresd.  "And  why  do 
mother  you  did  not." 

"Now,  Lucy,  I  did  not  tell  any  false- 
hood about  it  at  all.  You  know  mother 
asked  me  if  I  took  one  of  the  apples 
from  the  dish,  and  I  said  'No.'  And  that 
was  true,  for  the  apple  rolled  off  the 
top  of  the  dish  when  I  hit  the  fable,  and 
I  picked  it  up  from  the  floor.  Mother 
did  not  ask  me  if  I  ate  one,  but  if  I 
took  one  from  the  dish." 

"But  you  know,  Alfred,  what  mother 
meant;  and  you  know  that  you  deceived 
her;  and  you  meant  to  deceive  her.  And 
that  is  acting  a  falsehood,  which  is  just  as 
bad  as  telling  a  falsehood.  If  mother 
had  asked  if  you  had  eaten  the  apple,  and 
you  had  shaken  your  head,  would  not 
that  Iiave  been  telling  a  falsehood?  Cer- 
tainly it  would." 

And  Lucy  was  right.  God  knows  what 
we  mean  as  well  as  what  we  say.  Do 
you  not  think  an  acted  lie  is  as  wicked 
in  His  sight  as  one  spoken,  and  do  you 
not  think  Alfred's  conscience  troubled 
him?  You  should  never  act  one  thing 
and  mean  another. 

.  Leonard  Johnson, 

Age  14.  Barnwell,  Canada. 


Max  Gowans, 

Tooele,  Utah. 

Memories   of   Childhood. 

Back  to  the  days  of  childhood, 

My  memory  often  strays, 
Where  I  sported  in  the  wildwood. 

In   those  happy   childhood   day? 

Where   my  mother's  arms   embraced   me, 
,'\nd  her  words  so  kind  and  true 

Made  every  thing  seem  happy 
All   the   long  day  through. 


The  farmhouse  and  the  meadow, 

Came  reflecting  back  to  me; 
And   it  makes  me  think   of  happy   times, 

Which  ne'er  again  shall  be. 

Lottie  Larson, 
Age  IS.  Pleasant  Green,  Utah. 

July. 

July,  you  gave  our  Nation  birth, 

The  fairest  nation  of  the  earth. 

We  greet  you  with  glad  song  and  cheer, 

We'll  hoist  the  flag  we  love  so  dear. 

July,  yoa  brought  tlie  Pioneers, 

Brave  mv.n,  who  knew  no  coward's  i^ars, 

.•\nd  women  filled  with  faith  divine, 

To  Utah's  sunny,  fertile  clime. 

July,  we  children  love  you  well; 
Of  courage,  faith  and  trust  you  tell. 
We'll  welcome  you  through  coming  years 
.-\nd  ever  bless  the  Pioneers. 

Irene  Chamberlain, 
Age  11.  .         Orderville,  Utah. 

The  Robin's  Flight. 

Mr.  Robin  said  one  day: 
"Come,  my  mate,  let's  fly  away, 
And  be  happy  all  the  while, 
Wliere  the  sun  will  always  smile. 

"We  shall  stay  till  snow  is  gone, 
Then,  sweetheart,  we'll  come  back  home." 
So  away  the  robins  flew, 
.A.way  up  in  the  sky  so  blue. 

Over  hills  they  sailed  all  day. 
Over  trees  they  flew  away, 
.\nd  the  children  saw  them  fly. 
Way  up  in  the  sky  so  high. 

They  came  back  in  early  spring. 
When  all  nature  seemed  to  sing. 
There  they  raised  and  reared  their  youn^ 
To  sing  amidst  the  merry  throng. 

Julia  Clegg, 
Age  13.  Elmo,  Utah. 

An  Auction. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  Ted  was  left  an 
orphan.  His  father  had  been  poor  and  left 
a  heavy  debt  to  be  paid.  After  his  fath- 
er's death  the  men  wouldn't  wait  any 
longer  for  their  money.  And  as  Ted 
couldn't  take  care  of  the  farm  he  sold 
it.  But  the  farm  only  paid  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  debt,  and  so  the  horses, 
cows,  machines  and  furniture  had  to  be 
sold. 

One  bright  sunshiny  day  an  auctioneer 
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came  and  carried  everything  out  of  the 
house  and  piled  it  under  the  trees.  By 
the  time  he  got  this  done  quite  a  crowd 
had  gathered,  some  to  buy  and  some  to 
look  on.  At  three  o'clock  the  auctioneer 
mounted  his  box  and  down  came  the 
hammer.  Article  after  article  was  sold 
until  they  were'  all  gone. 

Meanwhile  Ted  had  hid  himself  be- 
hind a  large  tree  with  Carlo,  his  only 
friend  beside  him.  The  tears  were  run- 
ning down  his  cheeks  and  he  didn't  even 
try  to  stop  them;  he  didn't  care  who 
saw  him  cry.  While  he  was  standing 
there  a  kind  motherly  looking  woman 
went  to  comfort  him  and  offer  him  a 
home. 

When  all  the  things  were  sold  the  peo- 
ple went  home  and  left  Ted  alone  on  the 
old  farm.  After  going  all  over  the  place 
and  visiting  every  nook  that  was'  dear  to 
him,  he  bid  good-bye  to  the  only  home 
he  ever  knew  and  went  to  live  with  the 
kind  farmer  and  his  wife  who  had  that 
day  offered  to  take  him  for  their  own 
boy. 

Alda  Crawford, 
Age  15.  R.  F.  D.,  No.  2,  Brigham  City,  Ut 


Drawn  by  Pearl  RobiuMin, 
Age  IS.  Eureka,  Utah. 

Summer  is  Near. 

Old   winter   long   has   vanished 

And   summer   time   is   nigh; 
The    birds    are    all    returning. 

And  the  trees  begin  to  sigh. 


The  tulips  gay  are  colored, 

And  all  the  leaflets  green, 
.\nd  little  purple  pansies 

Are    everywhere    to    be    seen. 

The    wren    his    nest    has    budded, 
The  lark  is  blithesome  and  gay; 

The  frog  does  croak  in  the  meadow 
As   on   a   bright   summer   day. 

Elizabeth     Seaman, 

Age  13.  Ranch,  Utah. 


Jar--3g.>    ^^ 


Drawn  by  'Vera  Ferrin, 
Age  14.  Burley,  Idaho 

Honorable  Mention. 

For    poetry: 

Nora    Barber,    Centerville,    Utah. 
Mary  N.  Sorenson,  Glenwood,  Utah. 
Carrie    Seaman,    Kanosh,    Utah. 
Blanche   Warner,   Marion,   Idaho. 

For    Stories: 

Barbara    Goodridge,    Lakeview,    Utah. 
Helen   Hamilton,   Sugar  City,   Idaho. 
Bayard  A.  Kershaw,  Porterville,  Utah. 

For  Drawings: 

Afton   Arbuckle,   Woods    Cross,   Utah. 

Grace    Bunker,    Delta,    Utah. 

Mona    Crockett.    Montpelier,    Idalin. 

Thclma  Greer,  Wallsburg,  Utah. 

Malena    Johnson,    Cowley,    Wyoming. 

Kenneth    Orr,   Orton,   Canada. 

Olive    Stanworth. 

Florence    Millward,    Grantsville,    Utah. 
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THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 


July  1914 


Jean's  Disobedience. 

It  was  four  o'clock  and  time  for  school 
to  let  out.  Miss  Badwin  helped  the 
smaller  children  on  with  their  jackets 
and  said,  "You  must  hurry  and  get  home 
because  we  are  going  to  have  a  big  dust 
storm."  As  she  helped  Jean  she  said, 
"You  have  a  longer  way  to  go  and  you 
must  run  some  of  the  way,  won't  you?" 

Jean  said  nothing,  but  took  Dick's  hand 
and  walked  away. 

They  lived  in  a  barren  country  with 
only  a  few  settlers  and  Jean  had  to  walk 
two  miles  to  school. 

The  two  boys  walked  fast  at  first,  but 
slowed  down  as  they  neared  Dick's  home. 

"Aly  new  pony  is  a  beauty.  I  wish  you 
would  come  in  and  see  it,"  urged  Dick. 

^'It  doesn't  look  very  stormy,  so  1  will," 
answered   Tean. 

The  time  slipped  away  very  fast  while 
they  were  admiring  the  pony  and  it  was 
getting  dark  and  stormy  when  Jean 
started  home  on  a  run.  Now,  the  wind 
blew  harder  and  blew  the  dust  in  his 
eyes  so  he  could  hardly  see. 

"If  papa  would  only  come,"  sighed  he, 
and  then  he  stumbled  and  fell.  He  tried 
to  get  up,  but  the  wind  was  too  strong. 
.\bouf  this  time  his  father  and  mother 
were  getting  an.xious,  so  his  father 
hitched  up  and  went  to  find  him.  He 
looked  all  over  and  was  about  to  get 
some  help  when  he  saw  a  small  sand-pile. 
Going  to  it  he  found  it  was  Jean,  fast 
asleep,  and  all  covered  with  dust.  The 
rain  had  soaked  him  through.  He  was 
taken  home  and  put  to  bed.  The  next 
day  he  had  a  bad  cold  and  had  to  stay 
home  for  a  week.  His  eyes  were  sore 
for  a  long  time  and  the  ne.xt  week  he 
said  to  his  teacher:  "  .A.fter  this,  I  am 
going  to  obey  you  as  well  as  my  par- 
ents." 

Florence  Cranney, 
.Age  13.  Island,  Idaho. 


A  Discovery. 

In  our  bushy  elder  tree 

There's  the  dearest  little  nest; 
Where  beneath  a  mother's  wing 

Three  darling  birdies  rest. 

I'll  tell  you  how  I  found  it: 

One  day  not  long  ago, 
Just  before  the  noontide. 

When  the  sun  was  shining  so, 

I  heard  two  naughty  little  boys 
A-climbing  up  the  tree. 

They  wished  me  not  to  hear  them, 
So  quiet  they  must  be. 


But,  you  see,  I  heard  them, 

And  after  they  had  gone, 
I  looked  up  in  the  tree  to  see 

Which  limb  the  nest  was  on. 

And  at  last  I  spied  it 

Way  up  there  'mong  the  leaves. 
'Twas  rocking  gently  to  and  fro 

With  the  slightest  breeze. 

And  the  little  parents 
.Are  as  happy  as  can  be, 
Caring  for  their  babies 
In  their  home  up  in  the  tree. 
Bessie  McBride, 
.\gc  12.  Fairview,  Arizona. 


i 


7j  ^..igs.^^ 


il^-*^,-/ 


Drawn  by  Ora  Lewis, 
.\ge  9.  Mesa,  Ariz. 


Milking  the  Same  Cow. 

Ora  Lewis, 
Age  9.  Mesa,   Ariz. 


My  Cow. 

I  have  a  pretty  little  cow; 

She  is  the  nicest  thing. 
She  loves  me  very,  very  much 

And  likes  to  hear  me  sing. 


Jidy  191 4 


CHILDREN'S  BUDGET  BOX. 
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Her  eyes  are  big  and  soft  and  bright; 

She  s  very  nice,  indeed, 
And  slie  is  always  sleek  and  fat, 

For  she  has  the  best  of  feed. 

When  I  take  my  bright  tin  pail 

And  to  the  pasture  go, 
She  comes  and  tsands  so  very  still 
When  I  say,  "So-o,  Spot,  So-o." 
Ora  Lewis, 
s:e  9.  Mesa,  Arizona. 
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Pearl   Williams, 
Age  14.  r.o.x  1,U  R.  D..  ^lurray. 

The  Newsbo-ys'  Christmas. 


It  was  the  morning  before  Christmas 
in  a  lumber  camp  in  Maine.  The  snow 
had  been  falling  all  night  and  now  the 
weather  was  cold  and  crisp  and  the 
jingling  of  sleighbells  could  be  heard  on 
the  clear  frosty  air. 

In  one  of  the  poorest  houses,  which 
was  nothing  more  than  a  shack,  a  poor 
family  lived.  They  were  huddled  around 
the  fire,  which  consisted  of  only  a  few 
smouldering  coals,  talking  of  the  many 
homes  that  would  be  filled  with  the 
Christmas  spirit  the  next  day. 

All  was  silence  for  a  while,  then  Mr. 
Nicholsen  said,  "Jack,  my  boy,  isn't  it 
about  time   you   delivered   your   papers?" 

H.;is  father  being  an  invalid,  it  was 
necessary  for  Jack  to  help  support  the 
family. 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  reached  for  his 
shabby  cap,  pulled  it  down  over  his  red 
liair,  and  saying  goodby,  started  on  his 
long  journey.  His  clothes  were  ragged 
and  thin  and  his  hands  were  numb  with 
cold  before  he  had  gone  very  far. 

While  climbing  a  snow  bank  his  foot 
slipped  and  down  he  rolled.  The  snow 
comincr  after  him  almost  buried  him,  so 
that  his  cries  were  unheard. 

The  supervisor  of  the  lumber  yards, 
while  passing  a  little  later,  noticed  a  cap. 


and  shoveled  the  snow  until  he  came  to 
Jack.  Wrapping  him  in  his  fur  robes 
he  was  soon  on  his  way  to  the  town 
with    him. 

When  Jack  regained  consciousness  he 
observed  that  the  room  was  nice  and 
warm,  decorated  with  evergreen  and 
holly,  and  that  a  steaming  supper  was 
on  the  table,  quite  a  contrast  to  his  com- 
fortless   home. 

.\fter  hearing  Jack's  story,  Mr.  Brown 
said,  "Jack,  you  are  a  very  noble  little 
fellow;  I'm  going  to  give  your  family 
the  best  Christmas  they  have  ever  had, 
and  if  you  like  you  may  work  in  my 
lumber   yards." 

He  kept  his  promise,  and  the  Nichol- 
sens  had  the  best  Christmas  they  had 
ever   spent. 

Alta   Tustesen, 
Age  14.  Spring  City,  Utah. 

Be  Cheerful. 

Be  cheerful,  little  children. 

Be  cheerful,  big  folks,  too. 
Because  when  God  looks  from  above 

He  sees  you  through  and  through. 

Xow  let  us  be  like  sunbeams. 
That  are  so  clean  and  bright. 

That  we  may  all  be  worthy 
To  win  Celestial  hght. 

The  sun  he  watches  us  by  day. 

The  moon  comes  out  by  night. 
And  children  clap  their  hands  with  glee. 

And  say,  "Oh,  what  a  sight!" 


The  moon  shines  pure  and  holy. 

For  it  is  clean  within. 
So  let  us  all  be  cheerful. 

And  we  God's  praise  will  win. 

Donette  Tanner, 
.\ge  IS.  St.  Joseph,  Arizona. 

Arbor  Day. 

.■\rbor  Day  comes  once  a  year, 
.\nd  with  it  birds  and  flowers  appear; 
Tlie  grasses,  too,  are  looking  green, 
And  buds  upon  the  trees  are  seen. 

The  birds  are  happy  as  can  be. 
And  we  are  asked  to  plant  a  tree 
To  shelter  us  in  years  to  come— 
From  winter  winds  and  summer's  sun. 

We  plant  a  tree;   'tis   oh,  so  small. 
And  think  no  good  'twill  do  at  all; 
But  as  the  years  are  fleeing  past 
We  to  its  shade  resort  at  last 

When  we  arc  nld,  how  nice  'twill  be 
To  sit  beneath  that  tiny  tree, 
.And    enjoy   the    shade   it   then   will    shed, 
,\s  its  branches  lower  above  our  head, 
l.a  Salle  Hansen, 
Age  14.  Spring  Cily,  IMah. 


^  Ijittle  Scissor- Stories 


HIS  is  a  Kite,"  said  Cousin  Kate,  clip- 
ping  and   snipping    with    her    clever 
"It    was     a     very     gay 
made     of    red     paper, 


tied  with^  five,  ten,  twenty  red  ^^^^Q).  It  stood 
on  the  'l^l^i^  in  the  toy-man's  window,  and  looked 
out  at  the  ^^^  and  ^'^^  that  flew  by  in  the  sun. 


C 


can  fly 
wherever  I  like,  up  to  the  top  of  the  ^^Jt^-.   »  or  over  to 


'  I  can  fly  too,'  said  the  proud -'4*^:^'%:  j  .     *I 


the   other   side   of   the  - 


mff^ 


I  am  bigger  and 
brighter  than  the  ^"J^  and  the  '^^  •  1  can  do 
whatever  I  please.  It  is  well !  *  *  Listen  to  the  proud 
Kite!'  said   Mrs.    Sparrow,  twittering. 


ave 


to  be 


'The  proud  ^ 
taught  a  lesson ! '  *  Peep,  peep,  a  lesson !  * 
said  all  the  little  J^^^^^  Now 
Tommy  Trotl  saw  the  Kite  in  the  toy- 
man's'ill^vr  and  went  in  and  bought 


it  with  his  bright  .^^^  ,  and  took  it  up  to  the  top  of 
the  high  hill  where  the  big  windmill  stands.  This  is 
the  big  windmill,"    said   Cousin   Kate,  snipping   and 
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clipping  with  her  clever 


i/i;/ 


But  the  :^,^ 


''*Fly,  Kite!  *  said 
lay  flat  on  the  ground 
and  could  not  rise.  Piff,  puff !  the  wind  blew,  and  up 
went  the  Kite,  sky-high..  *I  can  fly 
wherever  I  like !  V  it  cried.  *  I  will  fly  to 
the  top  of  the;  j'j/L  -%  ! '  But,  piff,  puff ! 
the  wind  blew  the  other  way,  and  in  two 

minutes  the   proud    J ^|J\   was   torn 

into  strips,  and,  flip,  flop,  down  it  came  to  the  ground. 
Dear,  dear,  what  an  end  for  the  proud  Kite !  But 
ran  with  it  to  his  mother,  and  she  covered  it 


agairrwith  red  paper,  and  tied  new  red  ^^fejon  its 
,  and  away  went  ,,,^^j  with  it  again  to. the 


an 


dth. 


top  of  the  hill.  Piff,  puff!  the  wind  blew,  and  up 
went  the  Wii\^  »  sky-high.  *  The  ^^^ 
^^f^J^  fly  when  they  please,' 
said  the  Kite.  *  But  I  fly  only 
when  the  wind  helps  me,  and 
wherever  the  wind  bids  me,  there  1 
go.     It  is  well ! '     *  Listen  to  the 

the   little  £©^^    'The   good 

Kite   has   learned    to   mind.      It   is  well !  '      *  Peep, 

peep,   it   is   well  !  *   said   all   the   little   spanows/ 


The  Funny  Bone. 


Worked   Overtime. 

''My  mother  made  me  what  I  am,"  said 
the  political  speaker,  as  he  proudly 
threw   out   his   chest. 

"Well,"  said  a  small  mau,  at  the  rear 
of  the  hall,  "she  must  have  put  in  most 
of  her  time  at  other  things." 

Not  His  Bunch. 

A  Sunday  School  teacher  was  quizzing 
her  class  of  boys  on  the  strength  of  their 
desire   for   righteousness. 

"All  those  who  wish  to  go  to  heaven," 
she  said,   "please  stand." 

All  got  to  their  feet  but  one  small  boy. 

"Why,  Johnny,"  exclaimed  the  shocl-:ed 
teacher,  "do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
dont'  wauL  to  go  to  heaven?'  ' 

"No,  ma'am,"  replied  Johnny  prom.pt- 
ly.  "Not  (f  that  bunch  is  going." — • 
Delineator. 

Valor  of  Ignorance. 

Mr.  Snibbles  got  out  of  bed  and  slipped 
on  his  shoes. 

"This  must  stop,"  he  muttered  irri- 
tably to  his  wife.  "I'm  going  down-stairs 
to  teach  tha-t  young  man  to  keep  away 
from  my  house  in   the  future." 

"John,"  cried  his  wife,  "stop!  Don't 
go " 

But  before  she  could  say  more  he  had 
slipped  out  of  the  door.  She  heard  him 
steal  down-stairs  to  the  drawing-room; 
she  heard  sounds  of  a  struggle  and  of  the 
breaking  of  glass:  she  heard  him  drag 
his  adversary  to  the  hall  and  kick  him 
down  the  front  steps.  Then  when  he 
returned  she  flung  herself  upon  him  and 
clung  to  him  admiringly. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  demanded. 

"Don't  you  know?"  she  answered. 
"That  was  a  burglar!" 

"Great  Scott!"  he  gasped,  turning  pale. 
"\Vhy  didn't  vou  tell  me  bofore?  I 
thought  it  was  Ethel's  sweetheart." — Har- 
per's Magazine. 

Riddles. 

When  will  there  be  only  twenty-five 
letters  in  the  alphabet? 

When  "U"  and  "I"  are  one. 

What  is  the  best  land  fur  little  kit- 
tens? 

Lapland. 
Who  was  the  first  whistler? 

The  wind. 

What  is  the  favorite  fruit  of  minis- 
ters? 


Pairs. 

Wliy  is  an  author  a  queer  animal? 

Because  his  tale  comes  out  of  his  head. 

Why  need  you  never  starve  in  the  des- 
ert? 

Because  you  can  eat  the  sand-which-is 
there. 

Tommy's  Idea. 

Teacher;     "What   is    the    highest    form 
of  animal   life,,   Tommy?" 
Tomm.y;     "The  giraffe" 

Weather  Note. 

A  heavy  bunch  of  cIo';ds  passed  over 
Hogwallow  yesterday  bound  for  a  Sun- 
''av  School  picnic  in  progress  near  Rye 
Straw. — Padugah  Hogwallow  Kentuckian. 

Hard  or  Soft  Bciled? 

The  sweet  young  thing  was  being 
siiown  through  the  shops  of  the  loco- 
motive  works. 

"\\'hat  is  that  thing?"  she  asked, 
[jointing  with  her  dainty  parasol. 

"That,"  replied  the  guide,  "is  an  en- 
gine boiler." 

She  was  an  up-to-date  young  lady  and 
.it  once  became  interested.  "And  why  do 
they   boil   engines?"   she    inquired   again. 

"Oh,"  replied  the  young  fellow 
thoughtfully,  "to  make  the  engine  ten- 
der."— Earle  W.  Gage,  New  York. 

The  Safer  Way. 

"Dat  111'  man  o'  yohs  is  a  purty  good 
provider." 

"He  shows  his  sense,"  replied  Aunt 
(  lili'e.  "He  wants  to  keep  me  busy  oc- 
cupyin'  dishere  skillet  as  a  utensile  instid 
of  a   weapon." — Washington   Star. 

Fitting. 

"."Xren't  some  of  the  hats  women  wear 
absurd?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne;  "and  yet 
■'■hen  some  people  put  them  on  they  do 
look  so  appropriate." — Washington   Star. 

Utilizing  the  Auto. 

"You  must  take  exercise,"  said  a  phy- 
sician to  a  patient.  "The  motor-car.  in  a 
cpse  like  yours,  gives  the  best  exercise 
Ihnt " 

"But.  doctor,  I  can't  afford  to  buy  a 
'•"otPr-'"ar,"    the   patient    growled. 

"""nn't  buy,  just  dodge!"  said  the  doQ- 


THESE  PICTURES 


Show  you  the  great  utility  of 
the  PHIBO  STEEL-ENAMELED 
FOLDING    BATHTUB. 

We  want  you  to  understand  to 
start  with  that  the  Phibo  tub  is 
not  a  cheap  make-shift.  It  is  a 
regular  steel  tub  five  and  one-half 
feet  long,  heavily  enameled,  strong 
and  beautifully  finished  in  white 
and  gold  or  blue  and  white  to  suit 
your  taste.  The  young  lady  in  the 
picture  has  finished  her  bath  and 
folded  the  tub  up  against  the  wall 
out  of  the  way.  The  tub  is  pro- 
vided with  guide  rods  and  casters 
and   folds   up   like   a   charm. 

It  costs  2  cents  to  have  a 
bath  in  the  PHIBO  TUB 


The  young  lady  to  the  right  is 
just  pulling  the  tub  down  to  make 
ready  for  her  bath.  You  will  sei 
in  this  picture  the  hot  water  tank. 
This  tank  is  beautifully  enameled. 
It  holds  fifteen  gallons  of  water 
and  is  constructed  with  DOUBLf 
BOTTOM  and  COPPER  COU. 
PIPE  for  rapid  heating.  Fill  the 
tank,  light  the  self-generating  bur- 
ner and  in  thirty-five  minutes  you 
arc  ready  for  a  bath  in  plenty  of 
hot    water. 

You  can  keep  the  water  boil- 
ing for  one  cent  per  hour 


NO  PLUMBING  REQUIRED. 
^  ou  don't  have  to  BAI^lv  out  the 
water;  it  DRAINS  m  the  usual 
way  The  opposite  picture  shows 
Ihc  bath  ready.  The  PHIBO  tub 
IS  something  you  will  be  proud  to 
iiwn.  It  is  a  family  necessity. 
STRONG,  SAFE  and  DURABLl'. 
Not  a  toy  but  a  real  utility.  You 
can  use  the  tank  and  burner  to 
heat  water  for  washing.  No  odor. 
.\lways  clean. 

I 'rice   complete   as   sliowii,  $35.01). 

For  descriptive  folders,  and  icnns. 
write  to 

PHILIP  W.   BLAKi:, 
\u.   414  Kcarns   Building. 

Salt    Lake    fitv,    Utah. 


^■iv  'III  ri    von  SAW    ir  im  iiin  juvenile  instructor 


L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 

SVMIMBR  WEIGHTS 

Shipped  to  missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Send  sufficient  extra  to  prepay  post- 
age. 

2U0.     Light  weight  cotton, unbleached eSc 

2U1.     Light  weight  bleached  cotton 85c 

3U2.     Medium  weight  unbleached,  cotton.. 95c 
2U3.     Medium    weight   bleached,   cotton.  .91.00 

2U4.      Fine  Lisle  bleached,  cotton $1.05 

2U5.      Heavy  weight  unbleached  cotton.  .  .fl.:!0 
2U6.      Heavy    weight    bleached   cotton  ...  .$1.25 

2U7.     Light  weight  bleached  cotton $1.25 

2U8.     Fleeced  lined  bleached  cotton $1.40 

2U9.     Light  weight  cream  worsted,  one- 
third    wool $2.10 

3U0.     Medium  weight  cream  worsted, one- 
half  wool    $2.50 

Sizes,  34-44  breast,  length  54-64.  Larger 
sizes,    25c   extra. 

BillingsMercantileAssociation 

The  Mountain  States  Mall  Order  Honae 
1 12U  So.  West  Temple        Salt  Lake  City 


Travel  Should  be  a 
Matter  of  Economy 

In  most  things  except  Comfort  and 
Service.  BCONOMY  in  distance — 
ECONOMY  in   time  consumed. 


Comfort  and  Service 
— real  Service  —  are 
cheap  at  any  pric«. 

WHEN  YOU  TRAVEL. 
TO  OMAHA  AND 
POINTS  HAST  VIA 


You  enjoy  the  privilege  of  choice  of 
six  fast  passenger  trains  dally,  pro- 
viding everything  that  modern 
standards  require,  including  the 
extra-fare-all-steel 

SPECIAL,    SERVICES 

OVERLAND  LIMITED 

leaving  Salt  Lake  City  daily  at  ":oO 
p.  m.,  and  The  Paclflc  Limited,  all- 
steel,  no-extra-fare,  or  The  Los 
Aneeles  Limited,  both  high  class' 
throughout,  leaving  Salt  Lake  City 
12:01  and  2:15  p.  m.,  respectively. 
There  are  three  other  high  class 
trains  leaving  Salt  Lake  at  7:25  a. 
m.,  and  6:30  and  9:00  p.  m.  The  fast 
trains  operate  on  schedules  from  41 
to  45  hours,  Salt  Lake  to  Chicago. 
They  are  under  the  protection  of 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Sle- 
naU  AH  the  Way.  Ask  the  Ticket 
Agent  for  "Condensed  Eastbo>".nd 
Schedule  Booklet"  when  you  go. 
City  Ticket  Office  Hotel  Utah 


Read  the 

Life  of  Joseph  Smith 
by  Himself 

Price  25c  postpaid 


THIS  SUGAR 

is  in  demand  by  exacting  con= 
sumers  throughout  the  country. 

You,  who  have  never  tried  this 
sugar  don't  know  what  you  are 
missing. 

Its  superior  qualities  have  won 
it  a  place  among  the  world's  fore- 
most sugars. 

Carload  after  carload  is  shipped 
to  the  eastern  and  central  states. 
It's  in  demand  wherever  it's  known. 

Selling  in  foreign  markets  is  ev- 
idence that  its  quality,  appearance 
and  purity  are  right. 

If  you've  neglected  using  it  in  the 
past,  try  it  at  once. 

You  want  the  best — everybody 
does.  Ask  for  "Utah-Idaho"  and 
you'll  get  the  BEST  in  the  sugar 
line. 


UKH 


iBEST 

,  FOR  AIL  // 

vUSES 


IDAHO 


£XTRA  F/A^£  rBET  SL'GAR. 

UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  CO. 

Joieph  F.  Smth,  Pierdent 
Tliomn  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Pres.&  Gen'l  Mgr. 


BEDDING    & 
MFG.  CO. 


Make  the  best  Mattress;  ask  your  dealers  for 
them.  We  have  been  doing  this  for  seventeen 
years;   we  ouglit  to  know   how. 

We  remake  all  kinds  of  Mattresses  and  re- 
upholster   vour   Furniture. 

Call   us   up — Wasatch   3S3. 
1.  R   Valentine,  Pres.  &  Mgr.     Fred  P.  Melion.  Sec   &  Treas 


Phone  Was.  208 

JENNINGS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

209  Continental  Bank  Building 
Salt  Lake  City 

FIRE,    AUTOMOBILE,    BURGLARY, 
PLATE  GLASS  INSURANCE 

BONDS 

Agents  Wanted 


SAY  THAT  YOU  iAW  11    IN   THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


V^KlNDf 


SniS^lLECTED 

Ml»CllANr5  PROTECnW  A$5'n 


FRAMCIS  G>UIKE.Ci«iuiNuucfii. 


Fifth  Floor  Continental  Blk: 


VISIT  THE 


Deseret 


M 


useum 


VERMONT 
BUILDING 

Salt  Lake  City 


LNSURE   WITH 

THE  HOME  FIRE  USTSURAISrCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

THE  ONLY  XiOOAX.  FIRK  rNSURANOK  COMPANY  IN  THE 

INTKR-MOIJNTA.IN    REGION.     tJNSURPASSBm 

PROTECTION    GIVEN. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO..  general  agknts 

SAI/r  L^AKK  CITY,  UTAH 


HEBER    J.     GRANT,    PRESroENT 
GEO.    ROMNEY.    ViCE-PBES. 
LEWIS   S.     HILLS,    TREAS. 


HORACE    C.    WHITNEY.    SKC 
GEO.    J.    CANNON.    Assr.    SZC. 


Returned  Missionaries 


Did  you  know  that  you  can  send  the 


Saturday  or 
Semi-Weekly 

News 


to  your  friends  for  HALF  PRICE 

$1.00  a  year 


Bring  This  Coupon 

And  $1.00  to  our  studio  and  receive  2  large 
7xlt   pliotoi?raiih.s,  regular  $15.00  style. 
Or  this  coupon  and  $5.50  for  one  dozen  5x8 
Iiliotograplis,  regular  price  $8.00. 

Tlie.se  photos  are  made  on  tlie  new  butf 
style  finish  aud  mounted  in  Artist  Proof 
cases.  There  are  no  better  made  at  an^ 
price. 

This  special  offer  is  made  to  advertise 
our  high  g^rade  Mork  and  to  get  neiv  cus- 
tomers. 

The  Cooley  Studio 


Phone  W.  2754. 


431  So.  Main  St.,  S.  L.  C. 


PEN  DOCTOR  HELD 

10  E.  SECOND  SOUTH,  SALT  LAKE 

Repairs    and    guarantees    any    make    of    fountain 
pens.      Inventor  and   manufacturer  of 

HELD'S  NON-SWET  SELFILLER 

Carried    by 
Sunday  School  Union   Book   Store,   Deseret  News 
B.K.k  Stur.e  Salt  Lake  City. 


A  Two  Cent  Stamp 

Will  bring  your  book  order  to  us.  Our 
clerks  will  select  the  books  with  care  ,and 
some  more  stamps  will  bring  the  books  to  you. 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Book  Store,      -     -      Salt  Lake  City 


(Brescent 
Ice  Gream 

Always  Pleases 


ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST 
FOR  IT 


Crescent  Ice  Cream   Co. 

559  West  Broadway 
Salt  Lake  City 


Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  Reading  Course  for  1 9 1  4- 1  5 

Read  them  during  the  Summer 

The  Fear  of  Living — Henry  Bordeaux $L35  Net 

The  Glory  of  the  Conquered — Susan  Glaspell 50 

Peg  O'  My  Heart— J.  H.  Maners L25 

The  Haunters  of  the  Silences — C.  D.  Roberts 50 

The  Business  of  Being  a  Woman — Ida  M.  Tarbett L25 

Optimism — Helen  Keller   75 

The  Holy  Land— Lydia  Alder 1.50 

Mr.  Durant  of  Salt  Lake  City— Ben  E.  Rich 25  Net 

The  above  prices  marked  net  do  not  inchule  po.stage.     The  postage 
will  average  6c  per  book. 

The  best  price  on  the  entire  set  is  $7.05  with  postage  extra. 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44  East  South  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SAY  THAT   you  SAH-  IT  IN   THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


THE  BACK  YARD  FARMER 

By  J.  WILLARD  BOLTE 

'"pHIS  is  the  most  helpful  and  charming  garden 
*■     book  ever  published.     In  a  clear  and  interest- 
ing manner  it  tells  how  to  get  the  biggest  results 
and  better  food  and  better  health  from  the  wonder- 
ful possibilities  of  the  back  yard. 

This  book  also  solves  the  cost  of  living  prob- 
lem ;  for  it  shows  how  the  garden  may  be  made  to 
pay  dividends  of  gold  as  well  as  pleasure.  It  makes 
gardening  easy  and  delightful. 

In  seventy-five  chapters  this  useful  l)ook  gives 
complete  and  reliable  directions  for  the  best  cultivation  of  vegetables, 
fruit  and  flowers,  the  management  of  poultry  and  pets,  the  proper  care  of 
the  lawn,  vines  and  shade  trees,  and  discusses  everything  pertaining  to 
the  outdoors  of  the  home  throughout  the  year.  A  book  that  will  be  treas- 
ured by  every  person  who  possesses  a  garden,  large  or  small,  in  the  city 
or  the  country. 

Price,  $1.00;  By  Mail,  $1.10. 

NOW   LOOK  AT  THIS   OFFER 

This  book  is  the  regular  Cloth  Bound  Library  Edition.     It  should  be  in 
every  home. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Publishers,  The  Juvenile  Instructor 
offers  you  this  book  and  the  Juvenile  Instructor  for  one  year  for  $1.50. 

Add  ten  cents  if  the  book  is  to  be  mailed. 

YOU  SAVE  FIFTY  CENTS 

Juvenile — Regular  $1.00  per  year 
The  Back  Yard  Farmer,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10 

OUR  SPECIAL:   THE  TWO  FOR  $1.50 
Postage  on  book,  10c  extra 

Order  now  and  save  some  money.    Address 

THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


S^Y  THAT   YOU  SAiV  IT  IN   THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


The  New  Cradle 
Roll 

IS  NOW  READY 

This  Box  is  well  made  and  is  attractive  in  appearance.  The  box  is  sup- 
plied with  Monthly  indexes  for  FOUR  YEARS  separated  by  Yearly  Guide 
Cards. 

With  each  Roll  we  furnish  One  Hundred  Printed  Cards  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  Babies — one  card  for  each  chi'd. 

This  is  the  Cradle  Roil 
Adopted  by  the  Geneial  Board 

It  will  last  a  life  time.  The  Price — $  1 .00  Postpaid.  Get  one  now  and 
^art  your  Roll. 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44-46  EAST  SCUTH  TEVPLE  i>T.  -  -  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Preparation  to  make  a  life  as  well  as  a  living.  Courses  in  general  science,  liberal 
arts,  commerce  and  preparation  for  business. 

THE  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

Preparation  for  all  branches  of  engineering. 

A  school  in  the  west  where  a  great  country  is  in  the  making;  where  the  building  of 
highways,  railroads,  power  plants,  canals,  and  commercial  and  industrial  structures  of 
all  kinds  must  push  forward  rapidly  to  keep  pace  with  an  expanding  population;  a  school 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  biggest  mining  regions  of  America,  where  are  the  greatest  cop- 
per mines  of  the  world,  and  the  most  extensive  smelting  plants. 

THE  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Preparation  for  teaching  in  common   schools    and   high    schools: 
A  school  that  has  drawn  favorable  attention  from  educators  of  high  standing  in  our 
country,  for  its  sensitive  and  sensible  attitude  in  relation  to  modern  educational  theory. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Offering  a  combined  course  in  Arts  and  Medicine  (four  years). 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Oflferlng  full  preparation  for  the  practice  of  law.  A  young  department  with  high 
standards,  thorough  methods,  and  some  novel  advantages. 

For  full  particulars,  address  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


SAY  THy.T   YOU  i  III     n    I.\'   THE    'UVF\'ILE  INSTRUCTOR 


WHEN  YOU  BUY— BUY  THE  FAMOUS 

CASTLE  GATE  AND  CLEAR  CREEK 

GOALS 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER-ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 
MINED  AND  SHIPPED  EXCLLSIVELY  BY 

UTAH    FUEL   COMPANY 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


MAKE  YOUR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CLASS 
INTERESTING  AND  EFFECTIVE 

Hold  the  attention  of  your  pu- 
pUs  on  tlie  lesson  l)y  using  Good 
Maps. 

Write  for  a  list  of  the  Maps  we 
ha\"C — or  tell  us  what  suhject  }'ou 
teach  and  we'll  give  you  informa- 
tion ahout  the  Alaps  that  will  help 
you. 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 


44  E.  SOUTH  TEMPLE 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


The  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Reading  Course  Books 

SENIORS: 

"Their  Yesterdays,"  Wright $L35,  by  mail  $L45 

"Fair  God,"  Wallace 50,  by  mail      .62 

"Story  and  Philosophy  of  Mormonism,"  Talmage by  mail     .50 

JUNIORS: 

"Chester  Lawrence,"  Anderson 75 

The  Young  Farmer,  Hill $L00  by  mail  $L10 

Tiu'se  and  all  oIIkt  ljikkI  1hhi1<s  at  (Hir  sti>rc.     ^  mir  nrder  sent  to  us 
h\'  mail  will  ]ia\-e  as  cafeful  atlcnlinn  as  it   wmi'd  il  yiMi  called  in  |iefsini. 
W  rile  fur  our  oatalDg — it's  Iree. 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City 


\  J  V  iii.-ii    vnii   \Aif  n   i\    IHI-  JlJil-:MLk  i.\:il  rUl  I  UK 


OLDEST 


LARGEST 


BEST 


L.  D.  5.  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  RATES 
Three  Months  for  $18.00 

Sustained  in  large  part  by  private  funds,  the  L.  D.  S.  Business  College 
offers  the  very  best  in  commercial  work  at  rates  the  lowest  in  the  West. 


First  The  Typewriter,  Then  The  Supplies 

Nice  typewritten  work  depends  upon  the  paper  and  ribbons  used  almost  as  mucli  as  tlie 
macliine.     We  study  both  requirements. 

THE  KOYAL  STANDARD  typewriter  is  the  latest  typewriting  machine.  It  works  smootlily 
and  well,  and  has  many  improvements  over  any  other  machine.  iVEade  in  two  models — tlie 
smaller  one  at  $75,  the  larger  $100.      Write  tor  a  catalog. 

PAPER  MADE  FOR  THE  TYPEWRITER  INK,  not  printer's  paper.  The  surface  best 
adapted  to  typewriter  ink  is  the  LOFT  dried  bond.  We  have  this  in  thin  or  thick  weights 
and  cheap  or  middle  priced  grades. 

I'.-VRBOX  PAPER,  giving  clear,  sharp  lines,  and  lasting  long  enough  to  make  it  more  econ- 
omical than  cheaper  carbons  in  first  cost. 
WHITEDGE  c-arlion  luiper  has  non-smutting  surface,  and  clean  edges. 

THE  BREEDEX  OFFiGE  SUPPLY  GO. 

10\  erythin,g  used  by  a  .stenographer  or  boolckecper. 


152  M7II!V  STREET 


STILT  LTIKE  GITY 


BOOK    OF    MORMON    MAPS 

Lithographed  in  colors.    Shows  Lands  Zarahemla  and   Nephi  in  detail.     Loca- 
tion of  cities,  routes  taken  by  armies,  missionary  journeys,  etc.     Also  small 
maps  of  Arabia,  Land  Northward  and  Land  Southward. 

Price,  Cloth.  Mounted,  $2.00;     llnmounted.  $1..'50;     Paper,  50  cents 

JOEL    RICKS,    Lo^an,    Utah 


Write  for  FREE  copy  of  OLD  FA- 
VORITE SONGS  and  catalog  ot  $300 
BRAND  NEW  PIANO  we  are  now 
selling  for  $183. 


Vacation  Time  is 
Piano  Time 

Fathers  and  Mothers! 

Don't  let  this  vacation  time  approach  without 
having'  a  piano  in  your  home  foi-  your  children's 
practice  work.  You  will  find  that  the  children 
will  take  greatci'  interest  in  the  music  lesson  hour 
during'  vacation  than  when  their  minds  are  taken 
u]i  with  other  school  duties : 

GET  THE  PIANO  NOW 
Pianos  $183  up,  J  years  to  pay.     Stool  and  scarf 
Free.    Frcii^ht  prepaid. 


OLDER  THAN  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 


S.iY  THAT  YOU  SAIV  IT  IN   THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


